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I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, — 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. = MILTOoNs 








Art. I. 4 Defcription of the Country from thirty to forty miles 
round Manchefter; the Materials arranged, and the Wark 
compifed, by F. Aikin, M.D. Embellifhed with feventy three 
Plates. Large 4to. 624 pp. 2). 12s. 6d. to Subfcribers. 
31. 3s. to Non-Subfcribers. Stockdale, 1795. 


At a period when the fpirit of the nation is peculiarly put- 
ting ifelf forth in expenfive publications, we cannot 

but contemplate the prefent volume,: as no inconfiderable 
proof of that {pirit. We here behold a work, projected by 
the mind, and executed with the purfe of. one enterprifing 
bookfeller, at the vaft expence (as he himfelf has affured the 
public) of three thoufand five hundred pounds: and the pa- 
per, the print, the plates, all unite to confirm his affertion. 
The circuit defcribed by the work is more than a thoufand 
fguare miles in extent. In a publication upon fo large a fcale 
K k as 
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as not to have a parallel (we believe) in any part of the ifland 
before, there mult be a variety of notices, novel, pleafing, 
and ftriking ; of thefe we fhall feleét a few, that our readers may 
judge for themfelves, and approve from their own feelings, 
Toa good general account of Lancafhire, Chefhire, Der- 
byfhire, the Welt-riding of Yorkfhire, and the Northern part 
of Staffordfhire, is fubjoined a hiflory of river and canal navi- 
gations. From this we extract the following paflages, as ex. 
hibiting fome features of the work in a happy point of view. 


** Thofe magnificent plans, which have rendered the name of the 
Duke of Bridgewater fo celebrated in the hiftory of canal navigation, 
commenced in the years 1758 and 1759.—Pofleffing an extenfive pro- 
perty at and near Worfley, rich in coals, which could not by land- 
carriage be conveyed to Manchefter, fo advantageoufly as thote from 
the pits on the other fide of that town, the Duke was naturally led to 
confider of a better mode of conveyance. The formerly projected, 
but un-executed, {chemeof making navigable Worfley brook to the 
Irwell, evidently fuggeited the defign ; but the original and command. 
ing abilities of his engineer, that wonderful felf-inftructed genius, 
‘James Brindley, pointed out a much more eligible mode of effedctin 
his purpofe, than by means of the waters of a winding brook, fubject 
to the extremes of overflow and drought. ‘This firft undertaking was 
marked with the features of greatnefs. At its upper extremity in 
Worfley it buries itfelf in a hill, which it enters by an arched paflage, 
partly bricked, and partly formed by the folid rock, wide enough tor 
che admiffion of long flat-bottomed boats, which are towed by means 
of hand-rails on each fide. ‘This paflage penetrates near three quar- 
ters of a mile, before it reaches the firit coal-works. It there divides 
into two channels, one of which goes five hundred yards to the right, 
and the other as far to the left, and may be continued at pleafure, In 
the paflage, at certain diftances, air-funnels are cut through the rock, 
uluing perpendicularly at the top of the hill, ‘The arch at the en- 
trance is about fix feet wide, and about five in the height from the 
furface of the water. It widens within, fo that in fome places the 
boats may pafs cach other. ‘To this fubterraneous canal the coals are 
brought from the pits within the bowels of the hill, in low waggons, 
holding about a ton each; which, as the work is on the defcent, are 
eafily pufhed or pulled by a man along a railed way, to a ftage over the 
canal, whence they are fhot into one of the boats. ‘Thefe boats hold 
feven or eight tons, and, feveral of them being linked together, are 
eafily drawn out, by the help of the rail, to the mouth of the fubter- 
raneous pailage, where a large bafon is made, ferving as a dock. 
From hence they are fent along a canal to Manchefter, in ftrings, 
drawn by a horfe or two mules. It was the principle of this, as it 
has been that of all Mr, Brindley’s canals, to keep on the level as 
much as poflible; whence it has been neceffary to carry them ovet 
the roads or ftreams, upon arches after the manner of an aquedud, 
and to fill up the vallies by artificial mounds for their conveyance, 
as well as to cut down or bore through hills. The moft ftriking of 
ali the aquedu& works, is in this firit canal, where it paffes over the 
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flavigable river Irwell, at. Barton-bridge. The aqueduct begins up- 
enh 9 of two hundred yards from the river, which runs ina valley, 
Over the river itfelf it is conveyed by a {tone bridge, of great ftrength 
and thicknefs, confifting of three arches, the centre one fixty-three 
feet wide, and thirty-eight feet above the furface of the water, admit. 
ting the largeft barges navigating the Irwell to go through with matts 
and fails ftanding. The fpe&tator was, therefore, here gratified with 
the extraordinary fight, never before beheld in this country, of one 
veffel failing over the top of another; and thofe, who had at firft ri- 
diculed the attempt, as equivalent to building a caitle in the air, were 
obliged to join in admiration of the wonderful abilities of the engi« 
nieer, from whofe creative genius there was {carcely any thing within 
the reach of poffibilicy, which might not be expected.—This canal, 
after paffing Barton-bridge, was conveyed on the level, with great 
labour and expence, in a circuitous tra¢t of nine miles, to Caftlefeld, 
adjacent to Manchefter, ‘The moft remarkable part of its courfe is 
that, where it croffes the low grounds near Stratford, upon a vaft 
mound of earth, of great length, the conftruétion of which exercifed 
all the inventive powers of the conductor. At its termination it is 
fed by the river Medlock ; and, in order to keep up the water to a 
proper height, and prevent a fuperabundance of it in time of floods, 
a Jarge circular wear is conftructed, having in its centre an aperture 
or {wallow, which conveys the fuperfluous water by a fubterranean 
paflage into the brook below. Another wear of a fimilar kind is 
formed at Cornbrook, three miles further.” P. 412. 


The clofe of this very pleafing extract is plainly disfigured 
by fome tranfpofition, which at prefent carries the canal 
three miles further than ‘* its termination,” but placed Corn- 
brook originally (we believe) at three miles further than 
“ Stratford,” and rhen fpoke of the termination of the canal 
at the “ Medlock.” To this account we will add a brief no- 
tice of another canal, running off from the former, executed 
equally by the Duke, and varying in one grand effeét of genius 


from it. 


« This canal, which is more than twenty-nine miles in length to 
its termination at Runcorn-gap,—is carried acrofs the Merfey by an 
aqueduét bridge, fimilar to that over the Irwell at Barton, but lower, 
as the Merfey is not navigable in that part.” 


There is fome confufion here again, from the writer or 
his printer. The aquedu& bridge, acrofs the Merfey, is a 
continuation of that vaft mound of earth, in which the canal 
‘* croffes the lower grounds near Stratford,” and confequently 
is a part, not of the fecond canal, but of the firft. 


«© Further on, it alfo croffes the {mall river Bollin, which, running 
in a tract of low meadows, has made a mound in that part neceflary 
for the conveyance of the canal, of aheight, breadth, and length, 
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that forms a fpectacle truly ftupendous. ‘The principle of keeping the 
Jevel has been rigoroufly purfued, in defiance of expence and diffi. 
culty, for the whole length of the canal, till it is brought in fol) view 
of the Merfey at Runcorn, There it is precipitately lowered ninety- 
five feet, in a chain of locks, of admirable conftruction, furnifhed at 
different heights with capacious refervoirs of water, in order to fupply 
the wafte incurred by the paffage of veffels.” P. 115. 


With thefe canals we fhall only introduce one more, plan- 
ned by others, but approved by Brindley. 


«« This defign was the greateft and moft adventurous that had then 
or has fince beenygindertaken. The great direct diftance between the 
two extremities,” Leeds and Liverpool, ** much augmented by the 
very Winding courfe which the nature of the country demanded ; to- 
gether with the high elevation of the tract on the borders of the two 
counties, which the moft circuitous courfe could only in part avoid; 
rendered the work fo difficult and expenfive, that nothing but the ex. 
traordinary zeal with which fchemes of this kind now began to be 
purfued, could have ftimulated the perfons concerned to put it into 
execution. The whole length of the courfe from Leeds to Liverpool 
is one hundred and feven miles and three quarters; the fall from the 
central level is on the Lancafhire fide five hundred and twenty-five 
feet; on the Yorkfhire four hundred and forty-fix feet.” P. 124, 


This great work is not yet completed ; and with this we 
take our leave of the very agreeable hiftory of our canal-navi- 
gations, thofe amazing monuments of the vigour, the genius, 
aud the opulence of that very period, which is treated by 
all ihe complainers of the times, fincere or hypocritical, as 
fo much an ara of melancholy to the whole nation. Defpon- 
dency itfelf muft take courage at the mention of fuch monu- 
men's ; and hypocrify mult thrink into its beloved covert with 
confufion, at the exhibition of them to its eye. 

The work, proces ding to give a full account of the progrefs 
of the cotton manufactory of this diftriét, in which is much 
that is curious, plealing, and wonderful, fums up the in- 
creafe at the end, in thefe words, from a pamphlet written in 
1785. 


«© The author afferts, that not above twenty years before the time 
of his writing, the whole cotton trade of Great Britain did net re- 
turn 200,0co0l. to the country, for the raw materials, combined with 
the labour ot the people; and at that period, before the introduion 
of the water-machinery and hand-engines, the power of the fingle 
wheel could not exceed 5009 fpindles, employed in fpinning the 
cotton-wool into yarn; but, at the prefent moment, the power of 
{pindles thus employed amounts to two millions ; and the grofs return 
for the raw materials and labour, exceeds feven millions fterling. It 
was about the year 1784 that the expiration of Sir Richard -Ark- 
wright’s patent, caufed the erection of water-machines for the {pinning 
of 
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of warps, in all parts of the country; with which the hand-engines, 
fur che {pinning of weft, kept proportion, At the time he wrote, he 
eftimates the number of 


Water-mills, or machines, at ° +e - 143 
Mule-jennies, or machines, confifting of go fpindleseach,  §50 
Hand-jennies, of 80 fpindleseach, - - + 20,070 


« Of the water-mills, 123 are in England, and 19 in Scotland. 
Of thofe in England, 


Lancafhire has - 4! Chefhire - 8 
Derbyfhire - - 22 ° Staffordfhire - 7 
Nottinghamfhire =—17 Weumorelaad - 5 
Yorkfhire - - if Flinthire - - 3 


« Thefe eftablifhments, whem in full work, are citimated to give 
employment to about 26,000 men, 31,000 woinen, and 53,000 chil- 
dren, in fpinning alone; and, in all the fubfequent itages of the ma 
nufacture, the number of the perfons employed 1s ettimated at 133,000 
men, 59,000 women, and 48,000 children; making an aggregate 
of 159,000 men, g0,coo women, and 101,000 children; 1 all, 
350,000 perfons, employed in the cotton manufacture.” P. 178. 


What an aftonifhing addition for national exultation, does 
this account convey to every head that can think, and to every 
heart that can teel, fteadily and warmly, concerning the pro- 
grefs of commercial improvement among us. We fee the ¢wo 
hundred thoufand pounds laid out tor raw materials for the cot- 
ton trade, in twenty years alone, magnified into more than 
feven millions ; and fifty th ufand {pindles, in the fame fpace of 
time, multiplied into f¢wo millions. The public is much ob- 
liged certainly to Dr. Aikin, or Mr. Stockdale, if the latter 
colle&ed what the former arranged, for calling out into gene- 
ral notice fuch grand circumftances as thefe, fo directly cale 
culated to difpel the gloom, which certain political wizards 
are endeavouring to throw over the {tate of the nation, in order 
to execute their forceries upon it. 

> vecenee eeceenn See 

Their dazzling fpells into the fpungy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illufion, 
And give it falfe prefentments ....... 
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Then, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-plac’d words of glazing courtefy, 
Baited with reafons not unplaufible, 

Wind them into eafy-Rearted man, 

And hug him into fnares. 


Tn reviewing a work of this nature, in which variety and dif- 
crimination are fo happily combined, we feell fome doubt what 
to fele& as fair patterns of the whole. The variety we think 
ourfelves obliged to fhow, by a multiplicity of extraéts. Yet 
we wifh to exhibit every extract in its full compafs and propor- 
tion 3 
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tion; and at the fame time we muft remember, that we are 
acting within the narrow limits of a Review. 
Without noticing the lives of Brindley, of Byron, or of 


ohn Collier, al:zes Tim Bobbin (the firft of which ought alone ' 


to have been introduced intoa work like this, and the laft is an 


infult upon all biography) we come'to the modern period of 
the hiftory of Manchefter. 


«« It has been feen, that the original trade of this place was in 
thofe coaife woollen fabrics, which were eftablifhed in various parts of 
the north of England; but that, as long ago as the middle of the 
Jaft century, it was alfo noted for the making of fuftians, mixed ftuffs, 
and fmall wares. An original branch of the trade of Manchefter was 
leather laces for women’s boddice, fhoe ties, and points for other ufes, 
which were tegzed like laces, end fold under the general denomination 
of Congleton pants. Thefe were flips of leather dyed various colours, 
Upon the intrcduftion of Dutch looms, woven laces were fubftituted 
to thefe, and tagged in like manner. Inkle, tapes, and filletting, 
which had before been made in frames or {ingle looms, were now likee 
wife wrought in thefe new engines; and coarfe felts were made for 
country wear, but none of finer quality. Bolflers, bed-ticks, linen- 
girth-web, and boot-firaps, were manufactured here as early as 1700 3 
but the weft of England has long out-rivailed Manchefter in ticks and 
webs, though it | Manchefter] keeps its fuperiority in woollen webs, 
Sixty years fince, upon the decline of ticks, the manufaéturers in that 
branch took more to the making of coarfe checks, ftriped hollands, 
and hooping ; and fome yellow canvafs was then made. At the fame 
time the filk branch w2s attempted, in cherry-derries and thread-fa- 
tins. Fuftians were manufactured about Bolton, Leigh, and the places 
adjacent ; but Bolton was the principal market for hem, where they 
were bought in the grey by the Manchefler chapmen, who finifhed 
and fold them in the country. The fuflians were made as early as the 
middle of the lait century, when Mr. Cheetham, who founded the 
blue-coat hofpital, was the principal buyer at Bolton.” P. 158, 


To this account of the cotton trade, we can objec only to 
the origin of it. ‘This appears to have commenced long be- 
fore the wra here by reference affigned to it. That reference 
goes to fome ftatutes, which are plainly mifunderftood. The 
firft is one in the 5—*th of Edward VIth, which prefer bes that 
«¢ all the cottons called Manchefter, Lancathire, and Chefhire 
cottons,” and which in the margin (as Dr. Aikin ought to 
have remarked) are peculiarly called ** Manchefter cottons,” 
fhall be of a certain length ; alfo, ‘that all other clothes called 
Manchefier Rugs, otherwife named Manchefler Frizes,” thall 
be cf another length. ‘ From this,” infers Dr. Aikin, * it 
is clear that the Manchefter cottons at that period were made 
of wool,” (p. 151). This is one of thofe inferences, that 
hafty acutenefs may make, but fober fenfe rcjes. That cote 
tons could ever have been made of any wool except cotton- 
wool, is a paradox in affertion which would require the am- 
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left evidence to confirm it. Yet here the evidence is much 
againit it: the coftons are diftinguifhed exprefsly fromthe rugs 
or frizes, and could be fo diftinguithed only from the difference 
of their materials. The fame diltin@tion is carried on in the 
fame {tatute, between the Welch cottons and the Welch frizess 
a previous article ordaining **every Welch cotton or cotions,” 
and ** all Welch frizes,” to be of certain but different lengths. 
Wales we believe to have been in truth the firft feat of the 
cotton manufa@ture of our ifland, as in the 8th of Elizabeth 
we obferve this hiftorical fact recorded, though overlooked in 
the prefent work, that ‘*in the town of Shrew{bury, there hath 
been time out of mind of man, and yet is, acompany, fraternity, or 
guild, of the art and myftery of drapers, which faid fraternity 
hath, by reafon of a certain trade and occupation of buyin 
and felling of Welch cloth and lining, commonly called cottons, 
frizes, and plains, which they have bad and ufed among them, 
been able not only to live thereby, but alfo have, at their com- 
mon cofis, provided houfes and other neceffaries for poor people 
within the faid town of Shrewfbury,” &<*. How this trade 
came to fettle in Wales, we know not; any more than how it 
chanced to migrate into Lancathire. But in Lancafhire we find 
it as early as Leland’s vifit tothe county. ‘ Bolton upon 
Moore market,” fays Leland, in a patlage as little noticed by 
Dr. A. as the ftatute now cited, ** {tondith mof by cottons 
and cowrfe yarne; divers villages in the mores about 
Bolton do make cottonst.” This gives a much earlier origin to 
the cotton manufaécture, even of Bolton, than is here al- 
lowed toit. Yet wecan go (till higher with the origin of it at 
Manchefter, though probably derived (as Dr. Aikin affirms) 
from Bolton to Manchelter. ‘* This town,” fays Camden, 
concerning Manchefter, in 1§g0, ‘* excels the towns imme- 
diately around it in handfomenefs, populoufnefs, woolen ma- 
nufacture, market-place, church, and college ; but did much 
more excel them, 77 the laff age, as well by the glory of its 
woolen cloths, which they call Manchefter cottons, as by the 
privilege of fan€tuary, which the authority of parliament, 
under the reign of Henry the VIiIth, transferred to Cheftert.” 
Thefe cottons however were only woollen, as made of cotton$ 





© C. xii. + Leland’s Itin. vii. 57. edit. 3d. 

t P. 612, ** Hoe circumvicinis oppidis [ precellit] {uo ornatu, fre- 
quentia, lanificio, foro, templo, et collegio; | sanerver vero 2tate multo 
pracellentius—tum laneorum pannorum honore (Manchefler cottons 
vocant), tum afyli jure, quod parliamentaria authoritas fub Henrico 
vill. Ceftriam tranftulit. This he of /ancorum is certainly extraordinary 

§ See the word cotton in Minthew, and all the early dictionaries : 
where no fenfe of it appears, that is compatible with the application 
of it to common wool, 
wool ; 
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wool, and were fettled at Manchefter, or its neighbourhood, 


as early as the fiffeenth century; derived probably through Bol. 
ton from Wales, but certainly prior to Dr. Aikin’s origin of 
them by no lefs than two centuries. 


‘ The kinds of fuftian then made,” in the laft century, © were herri inge 
rane Ss, pillows for pockets and out! fide wear, flron. cotton ribs and bar. 
ravon, broad-raced lin thickfets and tufts, dved, with whited « diapers, 
ftriped dimities, and lining jeans. Corton thickfetewe ‘ye made fometimes, 
but as fr quenth dropped tor want of finifhing. Tufis were much in de- 
mand at that time, and reached their full perfeétion, in re{pect to the 
price. —When tufts ceafed to be in demand, more figured goods were 

made tor whiting, and a greater variety of patterns attempted, by wea. 
vers, who had low ms ready mounted for the former purpofes. But as figures 
mace with treadles are confined to a fcanty range, beyond which che 
grow too complicated, the workmen had recourfe to the ufe of draw- 
boys, which gave name to a new and important branch of trade.— 

bout the time when drawboys were firft made, cotton velvets were 
attempted, and brought to fome perfe&ion in the manufa. turing part.” 
—After 1770, “ vel: erets began to be ftamped with gold {pots and 
fivures, by the i ingenuity of Mr. Mather, who had before that ttine 
contrived to get thickfers dyed of one colour uncut, and, after cut. 
ting, of another ; which gave a novel appearance to the article. —T he 
ftriping of callicoes by rollers, and printing them with copper-plares 
in the rolling-pref-, has tucceeded.—The former deficiency, as to fi- 
nifhing the cotton velvets and thickfets, put the manufacturers upon 
feveral meth od: to remove that detect; all which, however, were in- 
perfect, all the pre fent mode of dreffing was invented and brought to 
perfection, which not only contributed to the eftablifhment of thofe 
articles to which it was applied, bur foon raifed velverets, which were 
made as a middle ‘pecies between velvets and thickfets, to a rivalfhip 
with the former, and gives to many other articles, boch dyed and 
white, their bigheft degree of perfection. The fuftian trade has alfo 
been improved, by the addition of velvetcens fifteen years fince, ape 
proaching nearer to real velvets than velverets ; likewife ttrong and 
fancy cords,” P. 158$—163. 


From this very extraordinary hiftory of fueceffive improve. 
ments made in the cotton manufaQure, and from the clear, 
plain langusge in which it is given, we might almoft be 
tempted to fup pofe the good doctor a practical manutacturer 
through life. 


«© The pra&ice of dreffing” the cottons, adds Dr. A. * caufed 
a revolution in the whole fvttem of bleaching and dying. Before 
this time, the lighter drabs and fancy colours might be faid rather to 
hang on the furface, than to be fixed in the fubltance, of coiron goods. 
Burt the necefli:y of piffing through the ordeal of dreffing over glow- 
Ing hot iron, caufed them to emp oy nore fixed drugs ana allringents, 
with more po prog mevitruums, in order to difcharge the ruflinefs 
contracied by the fire; m ali which attempts they key ot Impro. ing, 
till dreiling in the grey took place, and goods were Brought to conil- 
derable 
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derable perfettion by alternate dreffings and bleachings before they 


were dyed. Notwith ftanding this i improvement, the dyers found fuf- 
ficient fcope for their invention, in the variety of patterns they 
were encouraged to produce for pattern-cards, which now began to be 
circulated, not only through thefe kingdoms, but all over Europe; 
and the e prin iting of many articles in the foftian branch gave a greater 
variety to thefe pattern-cards, while it atlorded foll employ ment for 
invention in dying grounds preparation) to them, and tollowing the 

rints with other fhades. ‘Thus the art of printing here came to rival 
that of London, and that branch had, in great meafure, been tranl- 
ferred from thence to the town and neishbourhood ot Manchedter,” 
P. 162. 


This excellent account of the principal branch of trade at 
Manchefter, we fhall conclude with one extraé&t more,concern- 
"8 the general flate of its trade. 


¢ Manchefter, we may, without hefitation, pronounce, to be that 
é the modern trading towns of this kin igdom, wh ich has obtained 
the greatett acceflion of wealth an populanon. ‘The fortunes which 
have been raifed by the {piri and ingenuity of its iohalicants, from 
{niall capitals, have probably exceedec “d thofe acquired in any other 
m anufacturing piace ; and it is but juftice to fay, thatin no town has 
opulence been inore honourably and refpeciably enjoved. Upon all 
occafions, public or private, the purfes of Manchetter have been 
open to the calls of charity and painouim ; and, whatever citerence 
may have prevaied as to the mode of promoting the good of the com- 
munity, the ardent defire of doing it has pervaded all parucs.” P. 206. 


(To be concluded in tur next.) 





-—— ee ee 


Arr. Il. BIQMNOS KAI MOZXOT TA AFI¥ANA. Jilufrabat et 
emendabat Gilbertus Wakepeld, Landini, lypis # Benjicy. 
Anno, 1795. 2mo, 3s. 6d. Payne. 


CHWEBELILUS, who publifhed an edition of thefe poets 
in 1749, was fo little fatished with the account which 
our critical brethren at Leipfig * gave of his labours, that he 
attacked them with a violence rather favouring of a poett 
than an editor. If any apprehenfions of this fort could deter 
us from the performance of our duty, ftill we fhould have no 
reluctance to enter upon the examination of this edition, fince 
we are enabled to pronounce it highly worthy the attention of 


a 





+ él 


* Nov. A&. Eradit. 1751. Decemb. p. 699. 
+t Genus irvitabile vatum. Hor. 
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fcholars, from the ingenuity of the conjectures, the aptnefs of 
the illuftrations, and the fpirit of candour, as well as of er. 
dition, which pervades it. It is indeed a finall volume, but 
it is 

Tidanos tf iegns dAiqyn Alas, axpov do‘loy. 

We confefs with pleafure that Mr. Wakefield appears to us 
to improve very much in his progrefs through claflic ground. 
We have obferved on fome former occafions, an eagernefs for 
unneceffary change, and a difregard of the opinions of others, 
by no means confiftent with the candour of a fcholar, or com- 
patible with the intereits of literature ; but, if he will allow 
us to alter a line in his favourite author, we may fay of him as 
a crit ic, 


Lenior et melior fit, decedente juventa. 


We fhall not however detain our readers by any general cha. 
racter of the work ; the fpecimens we fhall produce will {peak 
fufliciently in its praife. 

Bion, Id. 1. v. 22. 


TisyOarta, wnmexros, acavdados* as de Caro: vip 

Lorepyoutvav neipovti, nas iegdy aye Spttroviate 
Namexls is very properly preferred by the editor to wiwdexhs, and 
it is well illuftrated in the addenda by a paffage from Tacitus, 
Ann. xvi. to. */mpexa luQu continuo: fic ut ante me re rs 
viderat Petavius reponendam pro implexa, infcitiffimeé obftante 
Brotiero.” 

In the next line emegyoptvay, a conjecture of Ruhnken is 
proper! y admitted into the text for égxouevav. This an 
receives fuch light from the paflages brought by Mr. W. in 
fupport of jt, that we fhall tranfcribe them as a fpecimen of 
his learning, and an additional proof of Ruhnken’ s acutenefs, 
Tepi 3 aveewvny wereiy row "Adar eroyey. AgQpodr? rn O8, ro twabos pabioa,s 
yo lave is TEPITPEXOYSA ‘ois wociv, EAs eivov wroPipero® axavOais 0 avTn 
pocarizs tmaytca Ta ka Tapp luravTs dipati TO podov EgvBeor dmuigytcnto. 
Anec. Grae. Villoif. i. p. 24. et Aphthonius in hac fabula: xa! 
KATA ZSMOTAHN inc caAton TH podw, Taxis axavbais Moor Blairs 


25. “Agov'giv yoowra wécw, x, maida xaAtven. 


There is great probability in this conjecture of our editors 
for foowra, ** quod nimium nimium frigebat in eodem verlu 
cum xaaiwer, Homerus, Od. T. 264. 


Mrde ts Seudy 
Tix, torw yoowon. Videas etiam Od. A. 800.” 


The change is further defended in the addenda. 
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The editor fufpeéts 3aaw to be the true reading for xadave 
« Florutt forma, dum vwiveret Adonis; periit, illo mortua. 
Sic omnia conveniunt.”” ‘This alteration is, in our opinion, 
unneceflary : as the prefent reading fuggefts the fame fenfe, 

2. There is much more fpirit in the punctuation propofed 
by Mr. W. than in that which is adopted by the other editions, 
We therefore fubmit it to our readers : 

Karbave 3° & propa civ "Addwids Kinweidos. *As*As 
"Nigta WavTe Aivyovrs nas ai Sevesy “As Tov "Adam. 

34. Pro xAaiovr, quid fluviis minds congruit, reponendum 
putem, parva literarum mutatione xAdgors vel AaAiorts.” This 
opinion is again urged f{trongly in the adaenda. ** Reété quidem 
frre dicuntur fonées, guttatim é ficcx telluris foraminibus, ut 
ex oculis lacrymz, bullientes; non item fluvii, plenis alveis 
decurrentes ”? This ts {pecious, but we apprehend, if we can 
produce a paflage in a writer of a fimila: caft and the fame 
age, who exprefsly fays of a river, that it daxgds, the queftion 
of propriety will be at-an end, and the text renicred at leatt 
ver} capab'e of defence. Such a pailage we can produce trom 
the book beforeus. Mofchus, in an addrefs to the river Mee 
las, upon the death of Bion, fays: 

Nov wads @AdAov 
“Vise Saxgiers, xdsvw 9” pri winded Taxne Ve 76. 

We mutt not analyze and fift too finely thefe high-wrought 
images and poetic expreilions, 

37- Mavras CVE KVCILGIS, Ove Wey vawos, OIMTpoY ceidal. 


We confider this as indifputably the genuine reading, reftored 
by the fagacity of the editor, We thall give his own account 
of it, and doubt not but our readers wili allow it carries cone 
vidion with it, ‘* Vulgo fic vitiofiflime legitur hic verfie 


culus: 
Tlavras dvd xvapads, % avd wlAsw, oixlpor asider, 
Ed. Aldina, referente Valckenzro, ita legitur: 


AVANaLWwr avamakiy aro asides $ 





unde nos, ne literz quidem unius mutato dudtu, veram leétio- 
nem expifcati nobifmet videmur : Theo. 20, 39. 
Aatuioy ay vamos nAGe. ' 
St. Devysis raxpiy, “Adam, nas ovyeas eis "Ax leorrae 
Mr. W. here adopts with Brunck the emendation of Pier- 


fon for ipysax But in the addenda he gives the preference to 


xaripytar, The point is not of great importance, as both emen- 
dations 
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dations are good. But he defends his opinion well, remarking 
that ** Multus eft Bion inhis éew3iros, quae fané vehemens 
tiores affectus lugentium potenter exhibent. 
$7 Kai xAgiw Tov "Adwny, Aoi Save, % cet PoC iupate 

In Brunck’s Analecéta we read xa: cs QoCitra:. Mr. W. how. 
ever has adopted the text of Hefkinus, not becaufe he efteems 
it found, but becaufe it paves the way for his emendation, 
His conjeéture, as {tated in the Silva Critica, was x ds oe soptibe, 
But, juftly diffatisfied with that, in the prefent edition he pro 
pofes ta alter the paflage thus: 


' , ‘ ” 

Kai xAaiw tov dowd wor Seve. Nas, ov Povevbers 
‘ ’ 

Ovaoneis, w tpi COare, x. Te A 


This is certainly ingenious, but perhaps xa: ce QoCiiras ree 
quires not to be altered. , 


’ w , 4 
7O- Atxtpoy ext, Kubipese, ro coy Tove vEXpos "Adwwiss 
Kau véxnus ay maAds isin Ke Te Ac 


There are few readers of difcernment who will not admire 
the tafte ani ingenuity of the following conjeQure ; though 
they may think it, as we do, far too bold. 


OidAxTpov EXE, Kuiper’, Ogoy Bwove vEXpos, “Adwvise 
Mlecebras habet Adonis, quales nemo unquam mortuus. Quibus 
= concinunt fequentia. But Mr. W. candidly adds; 


ec tamen non tuebuntur locum vuigatz lectiones ; et potifli. 
mum fi hic verfus poftponatur v. 74. 


’ ’ ‘ ” oo 
715+ Baars of viv sePavorcs nas gvbeci® Gavra oy aurea 
~ ; ‘ » , > , 
‘Os riwos TiOvaxe, nai avOca wavr Enapardne 


The propriety of reading, with our editor, Baarz 3¢ wv for 
Carrs 3’ iviy will not be doubted by any fcholar. The conjece 
tures which occur in the note will, probably, be a fubject of 
hefitation to many. 


«© BAAS Os wy SePavores, “ai aves Bacce® oy QUT we Me Te As 
vel fic aliter 


‘ ~ ’ — 
Badas de vv seQierot nai avOecr*® ravra ob» AUTH, 
"Ns rhinos, THOvaxe, x2. 


Ut ravra rifvaxe viciflim referatur ad sefiece:. vel, denique ; 
xa vex TH08 prapavdn 
ecdem moda marcefcant etiam flores: ut ftatim drrtcbw pipe.” 
17- ‘Paiva Ob viv Lupicsciy dA PACH, pais uvporoiy 


Mr. W. propofed the emendation of Svpioicw for uiproiow 


fome time ago, not knowing that Ruhnkenuis had ftarted the» 
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fame conjeCture before. ‘This is a circumftance which, fo far 


kin fom diminifhing, increafes the merit of both thefe learned 

— men, fince it adds additional probability to their conjecture. 
«Cum duo fcriptores,” obferves one of the profoundeft fcho-~ 
lars of this or any age, “ idem tradunt, mihi non alteruter ab 

how. [% alteroideo fumpliffe, fed uterque rem re€té reputantes, veritas 

eems tis vicoaGti, in eandem fententiam deveniile videntur. Om- 
tion, nes enim, inguit Bentleius, in multa incidimus, nefcientes illa 
peubn, jam ab aliis efle occupata*.” 

Prd. Thefe are the principal emendations which ‘we have ob- 
ferved in the moft popular poem of the book before us. Our 
limits will not allow us to remark fo minutely upon the reft 
of the work, nor indeed do we think it neceflary, as we have 
faid enough, we truft, to excite in our readers a defire to poffefs 

Bhs: avolume replete with fo much erudition and good criticifm. 
We fhall however briefly note a few paflages, where we think 
the editor has been more than ufually happy in his conjec- 
tures. 

mire Idyll. 3. v. wr. for #9 davdovrs, we have épnCworr: ip/um limen 

ough juventutis attingenti. Mr. W. however fairly allows all the 
merit of this emendation to belong to Herelius, who fuggefted 
if’ nC aovrs. 

Id. 4. 3. We have a very learned and fatisfa€tory note 

1ibus upon the phrafe Epwre Soveuprsvose 
dds ; Id. 6. (which in other editt. is 7.) v. 10. 
tiff. For isa, Mr. W. propofes fuspa, which is well fupported by 
Hefychius. 
1d. 7.3. “Asice Moavpapos te’ ‘gion Tadartia. 

Brunck reads iw’ gon ra Tadarua. Wakefield thinks "aiovs to 
v for be the true reading, ‘* poft Theocritum xi. 14 quem et refpicit 
nyjece etimitatur nofter. 
t of 


e ‘ ‘ > 
oO, ray Tadarevey asidwy 
~ o 9 err U ‘ os 
AUTw 8% GHiovos maTETAaMETO Duxioetoase 


ae v.8. The MSS. exhibit this and the fucceeding verfe in a 
manner which is neither Greek nor fenfe. 


Xwrws ev xwpais Avxopndiow atrareyoira 
Andnyn t” awasoy Am AAta Andapiae 





; Brunck’s emendation is the refource of a man who was de- 
termined to. cut the knot he could not untie. 
, Xitrws iv xwpais Avnopmdicty dudayama lon 
"Aton mas amrusoy AyiAAta Anidautix. : 
Tory be ase ‘ Ps 
i the« Vid. Not. Brev, ad Toupii Emendat,—Tom, 4. p. 434. 
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It is difficult, if not impoffible, to pronounce with certai 
in matters of this fort, but we think Mr. W.’s emendatiog 
poffefies as fair pretenfions to the title of genuine, as any We 
remember to have feen. 


Xiiwws tv xdgais Avxoyndiow, alpa Atytioa, 
Kijance tov atraroy AyidAia Anidausia. 


We muft, however, make an exception to the orthography 
of xidnze; a mode adopted and defended by Mr. W. in his late 
edition of Greek plays, at y. 22. Herc. Fur. and r61. Philoct. 
and in the book before us at v. 78. Mofch. Id. 3. againk 
which however we mutt pofitively enter our protelt. 


Id. 9. 3- Turbey EDav® ti ty Técaoy ames Oeo, KEL TIVOS, Avda. 


Stobzeus gives, at the conclufion of this line, xas riavra, Sca- 
liger propoled Ti w auTa, Longopetraus uas Te yu o’ ata, and 
Brunck reads xa: 7 3 udeOns; it is unneceflary for us to fay we 
give a decided preference to the prefent editor. 


Id. 10. 5. Odvenxet on Evvas TvAadas cepnro xededOuse 
Scripfit, opinamur, Bion 
"Oovexa 6: Euvds Mudadas aynro xedsvbe* 
pro Luis tytrro dux erat vie. Mofch. 2. 117. 
ca , e ~ ’ 
adins nysivo nereube. 


Tn the fecond line of the next Idyll. or rather fragment, we 
adopt, with Mr. W. imeCwrxro for imeSwero. 

Jt is unneceflary to produce any further fpecimens from a 
work, which our readers, we think, will agree with us in 
nouncing highly ereditable to the fcholar from whom it has pro- 
cedeed. But we cannot conclude without exprefling the pleafure 
which it gives us to find Mr. W, encouraged to publifh a feries 
of claffical works in fa cleganta form. We truft it is a fign 
that the remains of ancient literature are at leaft keeping their 
ground in the public opinion: and that the good fenfe and ex- 
quifite tafte of Greek and Roman writers, are not to be driven 
away from the public and private repofitories of knowledge, by 
the refinements or the barbarifms of modern innovators. May 
we hail it as an omen, that the public attention will not dwell 
fa long as it has done, upon the undigefted *effufions of half- 
witted politicians, or the fplenetic ravings of half-read infidels ; 

. upon 


— 





* Jortin remarks of the difciples of Spinoza, that they followed 
their mafter, «* as they fay the tiger follows the rhinoceros, to eat his 
excrements.” Will not the fame hold true of the profelytes of fome 
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upon the fantaltic vifions of a Barlow, or the naufeous impie- 
ties of a Paine! 





——=, aa 


Art. II]. The Birth and Triumph of Love. A Poem, By 
Sir Fames Bland Burges, Bart, 4to. 2). 10s, or, without 
the Plates, 6s. Egerton. 1796. 


f te intimate union of the graphic and poetic arts was 
never more delightfully exemplified, than in the pros 
duction which we now announce. The truly elegant and 
original devices of a fair royal artift, on the birth and progrefs 
of Love, produced at a time of domeltic celebration, might 
well be expected to attract, as they well deferved, a very ge- 
neral applaufe ; but it was beyond the reach of calculation, 
that they fhould give rife to a finifhed allegorical poem, rich 
in poetical imagery, highly wrought in harmony and force 
of language, and fit in all refpeéts to take its place among 
the moit celebrated compofitions of the kind. Such, how- 
ever, is the poem of Sir J. B. Burges, which now accdmpa- 
nies the beautiful defigns of the Princefs Elizabeth, e 
fubje€ts fupplied by the royal inventrefs are thefe: 1.The Birth 
of Love; 2. Goingalone; 3. Finds his Bow and Arrow ; 
4. Trying his Bow and Arrow; 5. Dreams there is a World; 
6. Going in fearch of the World ; ; Alighting on the World; 
8. Miftakes his Mark; 9. In Vexation breaks his Bow; 
10. Meets a Heart ; 11. Weeps for the lofs of his Bow and 
Arrow ; 12. His Arms reftored ; 19. Sharpening his Arrow ; 
14. Stringing his Bow ; 15. Returning Thanks; 16. Arrives 
at the Hill of Difficulty; 17. Turns away in Defpair ; 
18. Meets with Hope; 19, Afcends the Hill with Hope | 
20. Refting on Hope {trikes the Hearts ; 21: Offering up the 
Hearts; 22. Uniting the Hearts; 2g. ie te for Triumph; 
24. Triumphant. Thefe periods of fanciful hiftory, delineated 
as elegantly as they are imagined ingenioufly, form the outline 
on which Sir J. B, B. has conftruéted a poem, which is by no 
means a flight jeu d’efprit, but a claffical compofition, in many 
places fublime; in all polifhed, harmonious, and animated with 
vivid glow of genius. As the poem muft be allegorical, the 
author has chofen the ftanza of Spenfer, but, with great judg- 
ment, has totally difcarded the obfolete language, which 
Spenfer himfelf might with advantage have avoided, more than 
he thought proper to do. ‘The principal modern poems in 
this {tanza are: Thomfon’s Caftle of Indolence, Shenftone’s 





modern ‘* abfurd and cloudy philofophers?’ Vid, Remarks on Eccl, 
Hiftory, vol. i. p. 135. 
School- 
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School-Miftrefs, Gilbert Weit’s Poem on Education, ard 
Dr. Ridley’s Melampus. All thefe preferve, more or lefs, the 
obfolete words. In the two firft, which are partly of the enscle 
heroic kind, they have a good effeét; in the two latter it 
would have been better to difmifs them. They are all written 
with the intricate arrangement of shymes which Spenfer 
adopted, norwithftanding which, we happen to know acciden- 
tally, that many parts of the poem now before us, ¢xcellent 
as itis, were written with a rapidity which few attain even 
in the fimple(t.meafures : eleven ftanzas having been fome- 
times produced in a day, and thofe fo finifhed as to require 
hardly any additional polifh. The model for all our writings 
in ftanza may be fuppofed to have been the Italian oftave 
rhyme. Yet the arrangement in thofe ftanzzs are very fim- 
ple. Taffo and Ariotto uniformly write fix lines of alternate 


rhymes, and clofe with a couplet on a new rhyme, thus: 35 3 


This arrangement was copied exa&tly by Daniel, and by Dray- 
ton in fome of his legends. But our poets in general have 
varied in the number of lines, and in the union of the rhymes. 


Spenfer’s ftanza is of nine lines, concluding with an Alex. 
26 


i 
andrine, and united thus*; 39 Sackville, in his ine 
du&ion to the ** Mirror for Magiftrates,” adopted the 
ftanza of feven lines, which is ufed in Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Crefivide, and many other poems, and was followed by moft of 


the other writers in that collection, ‘The arrangement of rhymes 
s " i 3 . - . . 

is this: 346, Phineas Fletcher, in his ‘* Purple Ifland,” —_— 
a (tanza of feven lines alfo ; but they rhyme thus: 34 5 t+ Giles 


Fletcher, in his ** Chriit’s Vidory,” rifes to eight lines ; "but they 
do not take the lialian arrangement. His method is this: 


r +7, Chatterton, in his Battle of Haftings, has formed ftanzas 


of ten lines, but they are exadtly on the Italian plan, only 
with two more alternate rhymes: fo that one f{tanza has five 

rhymes, Put in his Enelith Metamorphofis he is more com- 
plica' ed, and in his T ragedy of Ella. If we were to decide 
upon the merits of thefe conttru@ions, we fhould fay that the 
Heal an form is much the beft, as being the fimpleft. The 
ftanza of Spenfer has the complication of the fonnet, which 
ferves only to increafe the di 'flic ulry, without sidthichial advan- 
tage: except that the final / Alexandrine has, indeed, a pleafing 


SS ee 





~~ 


* ‘This is formed from a ftanza ufed by Chaucer in a poem called 
bis A. B. C, pie the mere addition of the Alexandrine, on the 
rhyme of: the 6th and Sth lines 

¢ in his pitcatory Eclogues he has various ftanzas, 
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effet to the ear, to. which it has once been familiarized. Such 
as it is, however, it has been eftablifhed by the authority of 
Spenfer, and has thus received the additional fanétion of cuf- 
tom. Nor can it be denied that it has its beauties; which 
will be feen in full perfection in the fpecimens we fhall now 
give from this poem. 

The poet takes care, at the opening of his poem, to raife 
its dignity, by difclaiming all reference to impure love, . The 
love he fings is hailed by him as a 


Pure emanation of th’ eternal mind, 


But here, if any where, he fails; and that only from too great 
an elevation of ideas. The love he celebrates, though vir- 
tuous, is, after all, connubial love; his objeéts are human 
hearts, which he transtixes with arrows and unites on an altar: 
but the genius of the poet fometimes glances to the eternal 
attribute of Love in the fupreme Being, and conneéts the one 
rather too nearly with the other. Abating this, which is a 
fault arifing from vigour, not weaknefs, the whole appears to 
us to be admirably conceived and conducted. .The defcription of 
love is very animated, and his fports are happily imagined. 


But his free fpirit no fuch perils feared ; 
Gaily he tript around diffufing joy : 
Where’er he turned, the face of heaven was cheer’d, 
And fportive Cherubs flocked to join the boy. 
He taught the day in frefh delights to employ : 
Now, to outftrip fleet Time, he'd thew his powers ; 
And then, with playful wantonnefs, decoy 
Through many an artful maze the rofy hours, 

To weave with him the dance beneath celeftial bowers. 


When the author brings the young Deity to earth, he takes 
the liberty to condu@& him to Britain; and there he places 
him at the clofe of the firft canto, which extends no further 
than to the feven firft plates. At a lofs where to {elect among 
a variety of beautics, we cannot perhaps better fix our choice, 
than on the opening of the fecond canto, which pore? us 
with fome defcriptive poetry that will not often be furpaild, 


High on a cliff, whofe threat’ning brow.o’erhungy@ 
Sterii in majeltic folitude, the deep, 
Young Love exulting ftood. The babbling tongue 
Of flow-receding waves feem’d huth’d in ftep, 
While gentle cadence they rejoic’d to keep 
With the mild gale that o’er their furface played. 
The mingled concert ftole along the ftcep, 
And, o’er repoting nature as it ftraved, , 
Soothed the laft lingering rays while flitting into fhads, 
Ll . The 
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The Birth and Triumph of Love. 





a: 
The diftant hills with brightnefs Rill were crowned, 
While thin blue mifts acrofs the vallies flew, 
Skirting with humid veil the teeming ground, 

To meet the tribute of defcending dew. 
One general calm repofe Creation knew, 
Meantime, flow rifing from her watery bed, | 
The filvered moon, expanding to his view 
Her fober light on the chafte land{cape thed, 
And o’er th’ enchanting fcene her placid radiance fpread, 


And, feattered thickly os the wide expanfe, 

Their various courfe purfuing, orbs of light, 

Harmonious weave their unconfufed dance, 

Dart through the gloom their corufcations bright, 

Fleav’ns face enrich, and decorate the night. 

Their great Creator’s mandate they obey, 

Declare his wifdom, and proclaim his might, 

| While, widely ranging through their tracklefs way, 
In folemn ftate they move, and orderly array. 


The tranfition from night to day is touched alfo with the 
hand of a matter. 


Now gliding from her high-exalted courfe, 

Her ray oblique the moon defcending caft ; 

Th’ attendant planets, with diminifhed force, 

Lefs brightly thone, as through heav’ns field they paffed : 

And now, foft tinging the horizon vatt, 

Th’ awakening dawn with modeft luftre gleamed ; 

Now o’er the eaitern hills encroaching fait, 

The jocund day with new-born radiance beamed, 
Gilded the laughing plains, and o’er the vallies ftreamed, 


6. 
And foon, his golden treffes waving high, 
The mounting Sun his dazzling orb unveiled ; 
From his refplendent chamber in the tky, 
Confcious of proud pre-eminence he failed. 


Numerous as defcriptions of this kind are, we recollect v 
few that can in any degree vie with this. The fimilies alfo, a 
ftrong teft of genius, are in general happy. When Love has 
recovered his arms, his joy is thus illuftrated, 


27. 

Thus when by driving Phird ne or foul neglect, 
On fome concealed rock, or unknown fand, 
The richly laden fhip is nearly wreck’d, 
Aghaft with fear the mariners all ftand ; 

But if, when righted by the mafter’s hand, 
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Some friendly port fhe chances to attain, 
Her wrongs repaired, and all her timbers fcanned, 
Boldly fhe ventures on her courfe again, 

Spreads her extended fails, and proudly cuts the main. 


The defcription of the Hill of Difficulty is too good to be 
omitted. 


31. 
High towering far beyond his wild compeers, 
With browner horror clothed, more rudely bold, 
His infulated bulk a mountain rears, 
Proud o’er fubjeéted hills his fway to hold, 
In fullen ftate, and domination cold. 
This rock, the Hill of Difficulty highr*, 
The all-refrefhing funbeam ne’er confoled ; 
In icy chains and fnows eternal dight, 
It frowned with favage front, and dread ftupendous height. 


32. 
Still more its ftate ny peda to fecure, 
Around its bafe far-{pread, moraffes deep 
Foul-mantling flagnate. From their fource impure 
Thick, noifome exhalations mount the fteep, 
And towards its craggy fummit circling creep, 
‘Through which each precipice more rueful fhewed ; 
While, from the long-colle¢ted vapour, weep 
Unceafing fhowers, wafhing the drear abode 

Where lurk the adder vile, and folitary toad. 


33+ 
It was a place where Joy could never beam, 
Where never calm Contentednefs could dwell ; 
For all the woes that Fancy e’er could dream, 
And all the horrors of imagin’d Hell, 
Were here in colours ftrong depictured well. 
The dire contagion tainted wide the air, 
Binding the fenfes in mephitic fpell ; 
Shrouded in which, his engines to prepare, 
To catch his lucklefs prey, fat brooding grim Defpair. 


Hope, who affifts Love to furmount this dreadful rock, a&s 
alfo the part of a prophet, and, in the conclufion, is made very 
properly to point to the royal artift and her revered parents. 





_* This word, and digSt, have almoft become poetical words of all 
times ; and can hardly be confidered as obfolete : "gin, for begin, oc- 
Curs alfo, but fuch inftances in this poem are very few. 
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8. 

For this with care saihiasibaies hearts, thy prize, 

Whole conqueft well has now repaid thy pain ; 

With them triumphantly to Heav’n arife: 

There to remoter times fhall they remain, 

’Till, when thy rival’s curfed arts fhall gain 

Afcendance brief, and Vice fhall dauntlefs rove, 

For Virtue’s aid to Britain fent again, 

On her high throne examples they thall prove 
OF pure untdewifhed faith, of conftancy, and love. 


Long fhall they flourith, aes with gentle fway, 
O’cr Britons bleft fhall laft their mild command. 
Around, their Offspring in fuperb array, 
Their country’s Cary and pride, fhall ftand. 
Of thefe, a lovely fair, with fkilful hand 
And touch fublime, thy prowefs fhall record. 
When the great fubjeét fhall by her be planned, 
The world enchanted fhall behold its Lord 
Pourtrayed with native grace, and all his charms reftored. 


One great excellence of this poem, as the reader will obferve 
from our extracts, is, that it is free from affe@tation. No ob- 
fcurities of phrafe, no extravagance of metaphor, no new- 
fangled abfurd terms, deform its general texture ; we have no 
ifolated, no paralyfe, nor any of the fantaltical nonfenfe of the 
day ; which difgraces much of the profe, and more than three 

arts of the poems that have the faireft pretenfions to praife. 
i ‘he language is pure, with hardly any exception. Perhaps the 
ule of flat, in the following line, is.not quite juftifiable ; 


While rifing gales to heaven the pleafing tribute vas. 


As a verb active, float is ufed by our beft poets only in the 
fenfe of to overflow, or fet afloat, bv pouring in water. In 
the g6th ftanza of canto 2, Sir J. has ventured to make an 
clifion of the word thou. ‘** Th’ haft yet”—This we cannot 
approve ; but perhaps it might very fafely be written at length, 
and the crafis of the two fyllables left to the management of 
the reader, 


Thou haft yet, from fufferings, from experience true, 
To learn, &c. 


With fuch trivial deductions from fo much fingular merit, 
we recommend this poem to the attention of all who are fen- 


fible to the delight of reading a work of real genius. 
. 
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Art. IV. 4 praéical Syftem of Surgery. By Fumes Latta, 
Surgeon in Edinburgh. Tiluftrated with Cafes on many of the 
Sudbjedis, and with Copper-plates. 1n three Volumes. vo. 
11. 4s. Mudie, &c, Edinburgh ; Johafon, London, 1795. 


O* all the works which come before the critic, there are 
none which ought to be fo maturely contidered, and fo 
ftrictly reviewed, as thofe which hold out to the reader a fyftem 
of any art or {cience ; and if this be true in general, it is parti- 
cularly fo in a praétical art, in which every human being is fo 
much interefted as in that of furgery. : 

A work of this kind, if compiled with judgment and im- 
partiality, mult prove exceedingly ufeful to the young pratti- 
tioner ; as it will contain a collection of rules, fanctioned by 
experience, to which he may refer upon every emergency. 
But if, on the other hand, fuch a work be written with a view 
to bring a young furgeon into practice, by a mere difplay of 
his knowledge or experience ; 1f fuch an author makes him- 
felf the hero of his performance, ailuming on his own behalf 
the knowledge he has acquired only at fecond hand, from the 
experience of others ; unlefs he is a man of very extraordinary 
talents, accompanied by a very uncommon degree of judg- 
ment, his work muit abound with errors, and mult frequently 
miflead where it thould correct, and mifinform where it thould 
inftruct the reader, who may confult it for practical application. 

The work before us profeiles to be a fyltem of furgery, and 
is Written under great advantages, as a fimilar work of much 
local reputation had been publithed fome litle time before in the 
fame univerfity ; the public have therefore a right to expect 
that it fhould be more extenfive, and more perfect, than-any 
former publication upon the fame fubjeét. 

The author, however, is not happy in the manner of cons 
veying his knowledge. He intifts upon all the modes of prace 
tice he recommends, as being ablolutely the beft ; without giv- 
ing fatisfa@tory reafons why they thould obtain preference, over 
others equally well received by the public. This dictatorial mane 
ner is attended with a great difadvantage; and the reader, who 
finds the author frequently not right, in matters on which he 
can himfelf decide, is inclined the more to doubt of his authority 
in thofe cafes of which he is not competent to judge. . 

Upon the fubje& of blood-letting, we are told that the lateft 
and be(t practitioners recommend a fitting potlure for both 
furgeon and patient. ‘“ihis may be true of the city of Edin- 
burgh, but furely many even of the beft furgeons bleed ftand- 

ing, 
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ing, fince in London it is the general pra&tice. The fur 
fitting to perform this operation is a proof of timidity, not of 
fkill, and fhows that he prefers fecurity to dexterity ; and as 
the rifk is very fmall, molt furgeons, who have much praétice, 
will differ in this point from Mr. Latta. In cupping, the ex. 
hauftion by fire is here preferred to that by the fyringe, for 
which decifion we are unable to affign fufficient reafon, as the 
fytinge produces the effects more perfe&tly, and is more ufed 
by thofe who are proteiled cuppers than the other method. 
The author likewife recommends double fcarification, one 
acrofs thé other, to procure more blood, not confidering that a 
more complete exhauftion would effect the purpofe better, 
than increafing the number of wounds, and would fave the 
atient one half of the pain. In bleeding in the foot, or an- 
le, putting the foot in warm water is faid not to be necellary, 
which is done only with re{peé& to very thin people with large 
veins. A thrombus is recommended to be laid open when the 
blood is not abforbed. This is very vague, and may mitlead the 
young practitioner. If the blood coagulates, nothing is necel- 
fary ; but if, after fix or feven days, it remains liquid, it fhould 
be let out by a fmall puncture. The operation recommended 
‘for wounded nerves or tendons, is very fevere; but we are hap- 
y to fee one of the worft of thefe cales detailed foon after, 
ip which the patient recovered without any operation. This 
we hope will weigh more with the reader, again(t the operation, 
thanany thing, Mr. L. hasmentioned will move himin its favour. 
On the fubje& of opening abfceiles, we are told, that the me- 
thed of performing it by the feton is by much to be prefered, 
and cafes‘are {tated in favour of it. The cafes are certainly 
very properly tfeated, but they are not to be confidered as cum- 
mon healthy abfcefles ; nor is the feton proper, as a general mode 
of practice, in cafe of abfcefs, Opening freely, and expofing 
the bottom, has been found by fo many furgeons of extenfive 
practice to anfwer, that it fhould at leaft have been noticed; 
and, if condemned, the arguments againft it fhould have been 
ftated. In treating of futures, no ftrefs is laid on keeping the 
fides and bottom of the wound in contaét, to prevent the for- 
mation of adfcefles, which appears an unpardonable omiffion in 

the inftru€tion of young furgeons. | 

In‘ explaining the ufe of the tourniquet, which every fur- 
geon, of every defcription, fhould be fuppofed to underftand, it 
is curious that any error fhould be found in a Sy/em of Surgery, 
and this error delineated by a copper-plate ; and copied 
alfo from a former writer on the fame fubject, in the fame me- 
tropolis. Wonderful as this may appear, both Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Latta have defcribed the application of this valuable in- 
{trument 
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ftrament in fuch a way, that it mult inevitably lofe half the fe- 
curity of the band , and in this manner furgeons, educated at 
the Edinburgh {chool, continue to ule it, as they have themfelves 
confeffed, when the error has been explained to them. Their 
mode of application is to turn the band once, inftead of twice, 
sound the limb; and it is highly probable that an accident, 
which happened on the continent during the prefent war, of a 
band breaking during an operation, arole frgm its being applied 
under this difadvantage. 

In treating of the ufe of the needle, it is afferted, that tying 
a nerve mon Set fymptoms.of a ferious nature, and extricating 
the nerve removes them. ‘This, were it true, mult neceflarily 
be a fact well known and afcertained: yet, in the London hof- 
pitals, the fame pain and the fame fymptoms occur after ampu- 
tation, when the tenaculum is ufed, as when the needle has 
beenemployed. Where the author treats of caries, he has fal- 
len into an evident confuiion of terms; caries being applied to 
a dead bone, as well as a difeafed one. 

If Mr. Latta is correét in his account of ferofula, which 
forms one of the divifions of his fixth chapter, the matter of 
that difeafe mult be concluded to be far more acrimonious and 
malignant in the country where he has practiced, than we find 
it in England ; where it is more frequently inclined to lie dor- 
mant, without i irritating the containing parts. 

Where he {peaks of hernixz, the author talks of coming at 
the ring, and dividing it, as if the parts were in a natural [late, 
and could readily be made fubject to operation 5 but very little 
practice will teach every furgeon, that this expectation is ufually 
fallacious ; and in all cafes where the tumor {wells out di- 
rectly over the ring, which it does nineteen times in twenty, 
all the directions tor dividing the ring without opening the 
fore are nugatory. In direéting the treatment of the hydro- 
cele, the author propofes opening the fac very largely, and 
cloling it up again ; a very fevere operation, and when com- 
“ with Mr, Earle’s, much more liable to objection, and 
efs likely to fucceed. It is liable to every objection which ap- 
plies to that of Mr. Earle, and has one peculiar difadvantage, ° 
that the parts may collapfe, and unite partially. If, in Mr. 
Farle’s operation, inflammation does not fufficiently take place, 
little injury has been done ; but, in cafe of failure, the fame 
cannot be affirmed of Mr. Latta’s mode of practice, and the 
immediate collapfing of the fac mult render it liable ta be 
glued to the part by the extravafated blood, fo as to prevent 
the inflammation being general, which is neceffary for a cure. 
In cutting for the flone, the author has had confiderable expe- 
rience, and, by his own account, is by much the molt expert 
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operator in Edinburgh, both in difcovering the prefence of a 
ftone in the bladder, when none of his cojleagues could feel it, 
and alfo in extracting it in a very fhort time. 

If the author’s account is candid, he certainly brings proof 
of one out of two things-—his own fuperior abilities, or the great 
deficiency of thofe: with whom he is accuftomed to aét. He 
dees not, atthe fame time, go further; fur many of the diffi- 
culties in that operation are not hinted at, He feems never to 
have met with irritation, in the urethra, fo as to refufe the ftaff ; 
the {tone inclofed in a fac; or, at the fundus of the bladder ; 
all which, other furgeons have found too frequently to happen : 
and he propofes the finger as the only found, for determining 
whether the bladder contains more ftones, which, ina fat man, 
could never reach the bladder at all. ‘The account is therefore 
very incomplete, and rather exhibits a difplay of the fuccefs of 
an individual, than affords rules fer the direction of young 
furgeons, who may not be fo fortunate as always to meet with 
favourable cafes. 

Such are the chief matters we have obferved in the firft vo- 
lume of this work 5 but as the fubjeéts are fo numerous, and 
differ fo extremely in the degree of their importance, that 
many of them mutt neceffarily be paffed over in a review of 
this kind, we fthall, in confidering the two retaining vo- 
lumes, confine our remarks to objects of importance, and 
pont out where the author has, in too many inftances, taken 
only a confined view of his fubje@. Ta punéturing the blad- 
der he recommends making the pun@ture above the pubes, and 
a rally, but condemns the puncture by the rectum. By this 

thod, he objects, the faeces get into the bladder ; but of this 
opinion there is no proof; every fact publifhed contradi&s 
it, and this mode has proved, in other re {fpe&ts, more eligible 
than cither of the former. In punéturing above the pubes a 
flexible gum catheter is a much better inftrument to leave in 
the wound than a filver canula, and is attended with the great 
advantage of lying qnietly; and the bladder, in its aétion, 
cannot flip from the inflrument. 

On F:fiula in Ano—The author fuppofes the abcefs to form 
n¢ a diflance from the put, and to approach it in its progrefs, 
by enlargement. In the true fiftula in ano the feat of the dif- 
eafe appears to be in the parts clofe to the outfide of the gut; 
and from that fpot there is, in cafes of a certain ftanding, a 
canal, witha ares membrane and thickened coats, extend- 
ing to the external orifice. 

/n Tapping—The flat trochar is preferred, without mention- 
ing its difadvantages, both in the {ttream being fmaller and its 
orifice more liable to be ftopped. Nor is a very good inftru- 
ment 
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ment taken notice of, which is a canula without an openi 
at the end, having lateral orifices which may be pafled sarnok 
the original canula when obitructed ; and in this way prevents 
the injury that may arife from pufhing with a probe. Ox 
E/fsphozotamy.—The operation of opening into the oefophagus 
is defcribed without mentioning the {malleft rik of wounding 
arteries, which cannot readily be got at in order to take them 
up. On Injuries to the Brain.—The time of fuppuration taking 
place is here treated in a negligent manner, and is [aid to be 
a few days :, whereas the beit authors fix it from eight to four- 
teen; a point of knowledge of no {mall confequence to young 
forgeons. ‘The trepan is recommended in preference to the 
trephine, although generally exploded in London,. for the 
obvious reafon, that it occafions more sifk of wounding the 
dura mater. The author feems here to prefer the eafe of the 
furgeon to the fafety of the patient. On Dropfy of the Bye— 
It is here propofed to puncture behind the iris, to let out the 
water from a part where it is not, in preference to where it iss 
This is new. But itis confined to Edinburgh ; and, we hope, 
to the praétice of the author, The orbicularis palpebrarum is 
faid to have its fibres mixed with thofe ot the occipito-frontalis 
and corrugatar fupercilii: this is a new fué?. He mentions 
alfo the aqueous and vitreous humours having a difference in 
their refractive power, which is alfo mew. Couching is pre- 
ferred to extracting the cryftaline lens. It is ailerted alfo that 
the lens is always abforbed when deprefled: which is certainly 
not true, as we have feen it rife and obftrudt the light. His 
objeGtions to the extraction are inadmillible,: ince no one 
fhould attempt to perform the operation, who is not able to 
avoid them. 

In extraéting Polypi, the ligature is recommended in pree 
ference to the forceps. To this there is one material objec- 
tion; that it is not poffible, nine times in ten, fo to apply it 
as to bring away the whole. For this fat Mr. Pott is fuffi- 
cient authority. On Warts after the Venereal Dijeafe.—The 
author mentions having removed 10,000. ‘T"he number is 
extraordinary ; but it appears to us {till more fo, that out of 
fo many, none grew again; which happens to furgeons of lefs 
experience, where the fciflars are employed: dn removing 
Cancers,—it is advifed to fave the nipple, which too often is 
tucked in, and adheres to the tumor ; but this circumitance is 
not mentioned. The neceffity of faving fkin is fpaken of too 
vaguely ; and, as the difeafe often returns in the fkin, that 
part frequently is not removed with fufficient freedom. The 
direction of the firft incifion fhould be in the line of the — 
5 ° 
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of the pectoral mufcle, which is contrary to that mentioned by 
the author. 

On Suppuration.—A power is here fuppofed in poultices of 
hte a6 fuppuration, in the parts to which they are applied, 

yond what they poffefs. On Tetanus—there are many very 
ingenious obfervations ; but as the whole theory laid down 
depends on the exiflence of a nérvous fluid, till that fhall be 
proved they muft be confidered as mere {peculations. “The modes 
of practice propofed, and the cafes in illuftration of them, are 
deferving of attention ; and promife fuccefs, where recourfe 
can be had to them at an early period. 

On penetrating Wounds.—Where they are made by mufquet 
bullets, there are many remarks which are not confirmed by 

praétice. Such wounds are faid to inflame violently, whereas 
hey inflame lefs than others. It is advifed to lay them open; 
but they are found alfo to do well when not opened : upon this 
fabjed the author fhould have {tated his inexperience. 
Amputation is recommended when joints are wounded by 
bullets, a praétice which is not necellary ; as the inflammation 
does not in many inftances extend beyond the courfe of the 
ball. Gun thot wounds are faid to bleed in an alarming mane 
ner, but they never bleed till the floughs feparate. 

The loofe cartilages formed in the knee joint, from fome 
fiyange error, are called fefamoide bones; and the mode re- 
commended for extirpating them, is by a tranfverfe incifion, 
which we would by no means advife any praCtitioner to adopt. 

The treatment of abfceflesin the chelt, by leaving in a ca- 
nula, as a general practice, is improper ; as more inflammation 
will be induced than when the orifice is allowed‘toheal. Ge- 
neral inflammation in the abdomen is faid not to form matter 
in the general cavity. ‘The author fhould have fait he had 
never feen it; neverthelefs, there is no fat in furgery better . 
eftablithed. On Burns—the obfervations and the practice 
are very judicious, Applications of the beft white wine vinegar 
are what the writer moft approves, ih which he is warranted 
by experience. Buboes, the author fays, are to be cured by 
rubbing in mercurial ointment on the oppofite thigh: there is 
no doubt of their being fo cured, but they will yield fooner if 
it is applied to the fame fide. All buboes are directed to be 
Opened by a lancet ; but more knowledge will fhow the author 
that m any, very many, cafes, may be treated with great ad- 
vantage iu a different way. 

On Pfoas Abfeffes—The author prefers fetons to Aber- 
nethy’s mode ot treatment, from which it would appear he 
had not {cen comparative trials, in which the inflammation 
from the fe.ou has beén productive of the worit i 
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In Fraftures of Bones—the author’s treatment is good, and 
the cafes illultrate his practice ; but his notion of the callus 
being a liquor exuded from the veflels of the bone is incorre&. 
It is formed from the extravafated biood, or, where that is want- 
ing, from the coagulating lymph. On Luxations.—His pre- 
ferring the extenfion by the hands, and not by pullies, 
proves he has not had fulficient practice to fee that the wortt 
cafes require a regular and uniform extention, which is not to 
be procured by employing a number of people. Zhe Objerva- 
tions on Amputation—aie very correct in recommending the 
beft modes in ufe. But the mode of bringing the tkin together 
is fuch as few pra@titioners will implicitly adopt. The cafes 
here, as in fome other parts of this large work, appear more 
calculated to give an enlarged idea of the author’s prattice, 
than to inftruct the reader. 

The language of this author is in general eafy and proper. 
It fails indeed occafionally in the application of fall, will, &e. 
for which there fecms to be hardly.any remedy fo far north. 
His defcrip:ions are ffficiently clear, But why he fhould 
give different names to the fame fubftance, in various parts of 
his werk, and fometimes in the fame page, it may be difficult 
to explain. Lint, caddice, and charpee, are thus indifcrimi- 
nately applied, which a reader not accultomed to the Scottith 
or French terms, might miftake for different dreflings. If 
this is done from an ambition of elegance, in avoiding repeti- 
tions, it is certainly mifplaced in a fcientific work, of which 
the primary object mult be perfpicuity. 





Art. V. Gleanings through Wales, Holland, and Wefiphatia, 
with Views of Peace and War at Home and Abroad. To 
whith is added Humanity, or the Rights of Nature. A Poem, 
revifed and correfied. By Mr. Pratt. 3 Vol. 8vo. al. ts. 
Longman, 1795. 


R. PRATT having before entertained the public as a 
writer of poetry and novels, fometimes in his own 
name, and fometimes under the affumed appellation of Court- 
ney Melmoth, now appears before them in the no lefs refpect- 
able charaéter of a traveller. He calls himfelf a refidentiary 
traveller, meaning by this appellation to intimate that he re- 
fided for a greater or lefs period, in every place which he de- 
{cribes. “Thus far he is undoubtedly entitled to commenda- 
tion ; 
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tion ; for nothing can be more prefemptuous and unfatisfac- 
tory, than the crude and undigetted effulions of many modern 
travellers, who write with the fame rapidity with which they 
run from one place to another. A curious eye and a fkilful 
hand may indeed agreeably deliieate {cenes and objects, after a 
flight and hafty furvey; but to know the manners, the real cuf- 
toms, and the policy of a people, requires the careful and deliberate 
obfervations of time and experience, aided by natural fagacity. 
If we are not quite pleafed with Mr. Prart’s {tyle and writing, 
if we object to the tod vilible and Jaboured imitation of Sterne, 
and if we think there are fome abfurdities and many marks ot 
affectation in his volumes, we are {till ready to allow that his 

roduce alfo frequent inftances of ingenuity, of fhrewd remark, 
and real fenfibility. 

We give the following as an entertaining fpecimen of the 
author’s manner; and we can aifure the reader he will find a 
great many of at Jeait equal merit. ‘The fcene of the defcrip- 
tion lics in South Wales. 


** We took fhelter at a moft miferable looking hut, at the fide of - 
the heath, and accepted the provettion it offered, with as entire good 
will, asif it had been an eaftern palace. My horfe was obliged to 
crawl into a kind of outhoufe, where a {wine driver and his pigs had 
the inftant before taken refuge; and, while I was reconciling my 
fleed to this fociety, a Jew pedlar and his pack, and another travel- 
ler, with his dog, crouded in, Neceflity, as Shakfpeare fays, ‘brings 
one acquainted with ftrange company : .not that thefe are the words 
of that immortal Bard, and of courfe my memory has injured even 
the fentiment: but you, who have literally his works by heart, can 
do him juttice. 

«« A being, fearcely human in appearance, invited me to enter 
the hut. LTenrered. Its inhabitants—how fhall I defcribe them? 
Fancy fomething which aflembles the extremes of filth, penury, health, 
and fclicity—perfonify thefe amongft men, women, and children— 
give to each of them forms and features, which confer a fort ot grace 
and beauty, on the houfehold of the barber of Barmouth by compa- 
rifon. Put all this filth, penury, health, and felicity into motion ; 
and having formed your groupe, imagine that you fee it unfhod, un- 
ftockinged, uncapped, and nearly unpetticoated and unbreeched: 
Young and old were bufied in counting the fineft and frefheft herrings 
I ever faw, thatinftant brought in from the fifhing-boat. The father 
of the family, to whom the boat belonged, declared he had never had 
fo profperous a voyage; and, though he was almoit blown away, he 
woyld hazard twice as mach danger tor fuch another drag : look what 
a fize they are of, and how they fhine, my boys and pgirls—i'faith, 
they feemed playuily afraid of the hurricane, and came in fhoals to the 
nets as if they took thelter in them—liule thinking, poor fools, that 
this was a jump from the water to the fire ; and now I talk of that, 
here put halt a dozen of them into the pan, for L am deuced hungry, 
and 
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and mayhap this gentleman ry be: fo too; and if fo be that he is, 
he fhall be as welcome to a frefh herring and a brown bifcuit as myfelf, 
What fay you, my heart of oak, continued he, clapping me as fami- 
liarly on the fhoulder as if I had been his meffmate, and indeed treat- 
ing me as hofpitably asif 1 had been fo, and we had both efcaped from 
a wreck tohis cabin. Perceiving my dripping fituation, ‘he faid, 
«* Come, fhipmate, doff your jacket, put on this rag, come to an 
anchor in that corner, warm your wy | timbers with a drop of this 
dear creature, which will make a dead fith fpeak like an orator— 
there—another fwig—don’t be afraid of it—one more—and now you 
will do while your rigging and canvafs are drying.” 
«¢ All this time, mine hoft of the hovel flood in his fea-drenched 
apparel: on my reminding him of which, he cried out fimilingly, Ah ! 
you are a frefh water failor, I perceive, and would take a deal of 
feafoning before you were good for any thing; but for me, all winds 
and weathers are alike to old Jack, while I can get good fith abroad 
and good flefh at home; fo fry away Molly, for the wet has made me 
as hungry asa fhark, and though I have drank like a whale, I fhall 
now eat like a lion—and I hope you will do the fame, meffmate, By 
this time mine hoftefs fet before us our difh of herrings, which, with 
oatmeal cakes, potatoes, and buttermilk, furnifhed one of the heartieft 
dinners I ever ate; after which the failor made me partaker of a can 
of flip—fung a fong, about the dangers and hardfhips of the feafaring 
life ; and made me take notice, that he was the happy father of a cabin 
fall of children, that I'might fee another was upon the ftocks; and 
that if it pleafed God to fend him a dozen fuch pieces of good fortune 
every year, fora dozen feafons, he fhould be as able as he was willing, 
to procure a fnug birth fgr every one; and meantime, mafter, we 
will have another fip of grog, to drink fuccefs to the herging fifhery. 
« Onur regale was interrupted by the fudden exclamations from 
without doors, of—** She’s loft, fhe’s loft—fthe can’t weather ir— 
fhe muft go to the bottom—there is not water enough for her to come 
in, and the wind blows like the devil in her teeth—fhe’s finking—the 
next fea will finifh her.” ‘All the cottagers ran to the beach, which 
was within a few paces. I followed inftin@tively. The hurricane 
was again renewed, the feas ran mountain high, and a {mall coating 
veffel was ftruggling with them. In a few minutes the ftrand was 
covered with {pectators, but not idle ones. ‘The whole of the vil- 
lagers hurried to give afliftance. Amongft the croud, I difcovered 
both the pig driver and the pedlar, whofe fituation I had begun to 
relate to my kind hearted hoft; but the moft affiduous of the whole , 
multitude, was a young woman, who, while the tears ran down her 
cheeks, was amidft the firft to leap into a fmall boat, which had beea 
anchored on the beach, and im which, the mafter of our cuttage and 
three others, refolved to truft themfelves, to offer fuch affiftance as 
was in their power. The wind did not abate of its fury, but thifted 
a few points more in-fhore; this, perhaps, ina veflel of greater bur- 
then, might have been fatal ; but was, in fome fort, favourable to the 
little bark in diftrefs. She had, by tacking, gained a ftation parallel 
to a part of the harbour, where fhe might run afhore, which the did, 
at length, without much damage: and the only thing now to be ap- 
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hended, was the lofs of the boat that had gone out toher fuccour, 
he people on board the veflel were almoft inftantly on land, and one 
of them being fhewn the boat, and told, at the fame time, that. the 
went out tothe relief of the crew, was amongtft the moft ative to throw 
out a rope, and try to return the favour intended him in kind. The 
fame circumftance, however, which brought in the veffel, prefently 
befriended the boat, who venturing to fet her fail, was, & ai few 
defperate rolls, impelled over the billows, and driven, as it were, 
headlong on fhore: but not before the failor, who had been handing 
out the rope, perceived the female in the boat, on which he threw 
himfelf to the ground, in the eagernefs of catching her in his arms. 
You already feel they were lovers: they were more. The bands of 
matrimony had united them the week before. The very fifhing boat, 
which was now driven on fhore, was the mutual property of the two 
fathers, who had agreed to give up each his fhare, to their fon and 
daughter, as the wedding portion : two of the men in the little {iff 
were the fathers: the profits of the herring feafon were to be the 
children’s fortune. How thin are the bounds that feparate the extremes 
of happinefs, from the exceffes of mifery. The former, however, were 
now realized : the veffel brought in a good freight, the fathers were faved, 
and thechildrenwere happy. They all refided, and were, indeed, natives 
of the village, but mine hoft, whofe houfe was neareft tothe place of 
landing, and had a heart fufficiently expanded to fill a palace with 
ple that flood in need of hofpitality, infifted, that as foon as the 
Little Sally and Jack, which, it feems, was the name of the fifhing- 
boat, could be Jeft for half an hour, they fhould pafs it with him ;- 
this being agreed to, all hands went to work upon the Little Sally and 
Jack, and if 1 had not been apprehenfive that my ignorance in what 
was to be donc, would rather have confufed than affifted, my poor aid 
fhould not have been with-held. Matters being put to rights, and 
Tefs mifchief done than might have been expected, the company fet. . 
off for the hut of my generous hoft, who took a hand of each of the 
married lovers, walking between them, and told them, ke hoped, that 
as they had fo well efcaped Davy’s Locker this time, they would 
tumble in a,hammock together thefe fifty years. A frefh fupply of 
fith, was immediately ordered into the pan, my landlord, fwearing a 
terrible oath that on this occafion, (for there was a ftrict friendthi 
between him and the parties preferved) the old fxying fhould be veri- 
fied, as to their fwimming thrice : accordingly, for thcir fecond acean, 
it was determined that the bow], which, fome years before, had com- 
memorated an efcape from a fhipwreck in his own fortunes, fhould 
now be filled to the brim, to celebrate the fuccefs of the Little Sally 
and Jack. I was prefled to ftay and take my fhare, on pain of being 
deemed too proud to be happy, amongft poor people, and on obferve 
ing, that my fteed all this time was in a ftate which reproached me for 
faring fo fumptuoully, he ftarted up, declaring, that though he could 
not ride, he loved a horfe next to a man, and that if mine would put 
up with a mefs of bran, inftead of hay, of which he had none, and 4 
draught of ale, inftead of water, he fhould be as welcome as his own 
foul. I took him at his word, and ftaid to witnefs and join in the fef- 
‘tivities, till there was juft enough of the evening left to reach Abe- 
reftdwith. 
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‘yeftiwith. I would have offered a fimall token of acknowledgment 


for what I had received, but that I faw a tremendous frowa gatherin 
on the brow of my, hoft, and an oath quivering on his lip, whick 
frightened me from my defign, and made me only take his hand, with 
au affurance, that I would never pafs his houfe without ftopping, to fee 
if all was well on board, and how the herring fifhery fucceeded. This 
fo pleafed him, that he made the bow] go round to my health, and 
withing another gale of wind would blow me into his hovel, as often 
as I fhould come along fide of it; then led out my horfe, held my 
ftirrap while 1 mounted, and huzza’d me in three hearty cheers, till £ 
was out of fight.” Vol. I. p. 70. 


The writer’s remarks at p. 293 of his third volume, do him 
honour, and therefore we infert them. 


«¢ T heard one of the moft tender-hearted of men declare, that the 
fight of mangled human bodies in the field of battle was difregarded 
after a month’s cuftom ; and we know, that the appearance of an 
open grave, or of a deccafed rfon carried to it, are almoft imper- 
ceptible, at leaft unheeded, objects in a populous city, where funerals 
are amongft the ordinary occurrences of the day ; whereas, in a {mall 
village, a coffin, and a tomb, retain their power of interefting and of 
affecting the mind, even of the gay and diffolute. 

«« Thus it is in the ftory of France, polluted as it is with abomina- 
tions : but when more than a century of interval from thefe fhall arrive, 
{and fuch a period muft come) the moft candid reader will impute 
fome part of the narrative to prejudice, to paffion, or to fancy. 

«« Indeed, how can the hiftorian himfelf expect or with fucceeding 

nerations fhould fuppofe there had ever entered into the heads, or 

earts of their anceftors, thofe innovations in cruclty, as I have before 
called them; thofe original fins in the old age of a wicked world, that, 
even now, we could not believe but that we évow them to be fats. 

«¢ It will, neverthelefs, be the melancholy, though faithful, office of 
the biographer of the French Republic, to ftate, that whatever is moft 
repugnant to reafon and nature, moft offenfive to the laws of man and 
of 70d, were the means to bring about the beft end in the French na- 
tion; a nation long celebrated for its manly gentlenefs and polithed 
urbanity, and which was fo univerfally allowed to merit the character 
given of it by one of its belt poets. 


«¢ Where men adore their wives, and woman’s power 
Draws reverence from a polifh’d pores foftnets, 
Their hufbands equals, and their lovers queeos.” 


He muft reverfe this pifture, and fhew this very people embruing 
themfelves in the life-blood of the fex they idolized ; extending their 
ferocity towards it beyond the practices of thecommon murderer. He 
muft inftru& children yet unborn, that their parents were capable of 
violating that religion, the very hem of whofe garment had been fa- 
cred. Vor proof of which tremendous affertion, he muft enumerate 
thofe plundered churches, demolifhed altars, and fainted images, 
which for fo many ages were deemed hallowed, even by the mojt re- 
probate of tyrants, and moft abandoned of the people, To which 
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enormities muft be added, the pillage of coffins, and turning ont of 
them the very bones of their forefathers, to convert the materials, with 
which filial piety had guarded them, into the inftruments of a bloody 
war upon each other. ‘To thefe mutt facceed the fhuddering anaals of 
prifons forced, and their contents, amounting to thoufands and tens of 
thoufands of human beings, murdered with more than Druidical bar. 
barity, for refufing to become apoftates to their king, their country, 
and their God. 

«* In fine, the tiffue which fuch an hiftorian muft weave for his rea. 
ders, would confift of all that is vile and incredible—of flaughters, 
continued many days and nights without remiffion of a moment} till 
one of the magiftrates avowed, that though the number of butchers 
amounted to an hundred, daily contra¢ted for, in the fingle city of 
Paris, they declared themfelves fo fatigued, that in pity to themfelvest 
though with acknowledged regret, they were obliged to give their ex- 
hauiied arms a /ittle reff; alter which they returned to their bloody 
bufinefs with renovated vigour, till one of the mott populous capitals 
in the world was inundated with the blood of its beft and braveit inha- 
bitants.” Vol. 1II. p. 292. 


What follows is really too fhocking to be tranfcribed*. We 
think the author wrong and precipitate in fome of_his political 
obfervations and inferences ; but his book will entertain many, 
and offend none, but thofe whofe irritable and faltidious tafte 
reje&ts the whole of a performance, on account of a few and 
inconfiderable errors. 


> 








Art. VI. An Lffay on the neceffity of revealed Religion. See 
cond Edition. 12m0. 169 pp. 2s. Od. Rivingtons. 1796. 


TH E. attacks that have been direéted with fuch contumelious 
violence againft revealed religion, have produced fome 
able and ingenious difquifitions on its authenticity and evidence, 
The writer of the prefent tra&t may juftly be confidered as 
deferving a place among thofe who have laboured with zeal 
and ability, in the defence of an excellent caufe. Nor has 
he laboured without effeét, fince this fecond edition appears 
fo {peedily after the firft, which was publithed in 1794. This 
effay was at firlt occafioned by the atheiftical proceedings of the 
French Conventjon in November, 1793. ‘The author’s rea- 
fon, for giving it the form it bears, is thus expreffed in his ade 
vertifement, 
«* 'Treatifes on theological fubje&ts are fometimes fo prolix, that 
the avocations of men will not allow fufficient time for their perufal. 
"Yo avoid this objection, inftead of detaining the reader by a minute 


and particular biftory of Paganifm, fuch an outline of it bas only been 
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* Since this was printed, a fecond edition has appeared, in which 
the author has foftened the features, but, we fear, not increafed the 
truth of his picture. 
taken, 
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token, as was neceffury to form a contrat between the motality and 
theology of mankind, before, and fince revelation; and from that 
contrat to deduce the neceflity, the ufe, and beneficial tendency, of 
revealed religion, P, iii, 


Conformably to.this plan, the author diftributes his fubjects 


into three propofitions.; in vio of which he contends, that 
hothing fhort of revelation could have deftroyed idolatry 5 the 


fecond argues it as neceflary, from the ignorance of man and 


the juitice of God; the third .e{tablifhes the argument of its 
utility, in having been the infrument of giving glory to God 
in the higheft, and communicating peace and good-will to 
man. Thefe propofitions are elucidated and enforced with a 
degree of fpirit, elegance, and accuracy, that difcovers a mind 
well tutored in general literature, and {trongly imprefled with 
theological truth. 

The clofe of this effay, as containing a recapitulation of the 
arguments advanced, will afford a very competent fpecimen of 
the whole, and convince the public, that the intrinflc merits of 
the tract itfelf have been the grounds of our commendation. 


« By revelation a fenfelefs, impious idolatry has been abolifheds 
and a fublime mode of adoration prefcribec, by which man is admit- 
ted to an awful intercourfe with God, and is empowered to worfhip 
Him in fpirit arid in trath; motives afe faggéfted to the mind of man 
fufficiently ftrong to engender a real truft and confidence in God, and 
perfonal obligations are pointed out, of a natare to create in his mind 
areal genuine love for Him, Man is thereby informed of his origin 
and probationary ftate, and of that glorious deftiny, which, if it is not 
his own fault, will, through his Saviour’s merits, bé hereafter awarded 
him. By revelation he is furnifhed with folid motives and teafons to 
love mercy, and to fhew it on all proper occafions to his fellow crea- 
ture ; every intemperate and impure, every barbarous and cruel paffiort 
is reprobated, every generous one enjoined. By its doétrine of a fu- 
ture ftate, and of the rewards and punifhments of that fate, revela- 
tion has placed in the mind of man, a counterpoife fufficiently power- 
ful to curb and deprefs his bad paflions, and has fuggefted motives 
{trong enough to impel into action his good ones ; thofe finer vir:ues 
of the human foul connetted with love to God, and benevolence to 
man, which, previous to revelation, lay there dormant and inaétive. 
Thus all effential knowledge, and all eflential excellence in man’s cha- 
tacter, is derived from revelation,‘and may be fairly and trely aferibed 
to its influence, do€trines, and injunftions, However fome may ca: il 
at the Scriptures, they cannot deny that we ate indebted to them fot 
all the fublime and important data I have mentioned ; and as all thefe 
redound to the honour of God, and to the welfare of man, no one 
who confiders God as gracious and merciful, as well as omnipotent, 
Can rationaily maintain that the revelation of His will, which we pof- 
fefs, is unworthy the majefty of God, or that it is any imputation on 
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the moft improved reafon of man to believe in it. Indeed, how wor. 
derfully has the orbit of man’s reafon been enlarged and extended by 
revelation! Inftead of its being confined to the narrow revolution of 
this little planet, the fublime intelligence fhe derives from the religion 
of Chrift enables her to foar a celettial flight, to afcend to heaven it. 


felf.” She is even invited by it to approach the throne of God, and is — 


fuffered to contemplate at prefent that exquifite happinefs, which, 
through Chrift’s merits, the will hereafter for ever enjoy from a vifion 
of God’s prefence, and from being permitted to witnefs the manifefta. 
tion and difplay of his goodnefs, wifdom, and greatnefs, in the go- 
vernment of the univerfe. In this manner is the reafon of man im. 
cee and exalted by revelation ; and in what nobler employment can 

er facultics poflibly be engaged, than in that which revealed religion 
fuggefts and recommends—an employment, which has for its suByecr 
the inveftigation and contemplation of the mercies and attributes of 
Almighty God ; for its opject, the attainment of God’s favour, by 
obeying His will, and worthiness Him in fpirit and in truth ; and for 
its END, the improvement of man’s nature in this world, fo as to quae 
lity him for the vifion of God; and the enjoyment of eternal happi- 
nefs in the world to come.” P. 136, 





Art. VII. An Effay on the Revenues of the Church of Eng- 
land. 8vo. 390pp. 5s. Rivingtons. 1795. 


ELF-intereft is always a fufficient motive with many, to in- 
duce them to endeavour at effecting partial changes, in 
church and {tate: and they whofe withes lead to total revolu- 
tions, as they muft begin with partial attacks, commence their 
operations on thofe points, which large parties of the former 
defcription have an apparent intereft to give up to them, or to aid 
them in affailing : in which, when they have fucceeded, they 
do not defpair of the further affiltance of their allies. The fupport 
of the clergy by tithe has long been an object of attack tomany 
of the firft of thefe fets of men ; its fecurity is now threaten- 
ed by both, in conjunction. We have before us a very able 
writer, who has undertaken its defence. 

In his introdution to this effay, the writer gives a fketch of 
the arguments ufed by the opponents of the church, to induce 
her to part with her legal income. It is curious to obferve, that 
fome of the topics they make ufe of are moral: from what 
fchool of moralilts they mut be borrowed, is evident. This au- 
thor alfo briefly notices the feveral plans, for an equivalent to the 
clergy in lieu of all tithes. The ultimate objects of ‘the par- 
ties, or divifions of party, in oppofition to the eftablifhment ; 
the connection of a national religion and government; and 
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the duty of the clergy of the church of England, to employ, 
at all times, thofe ample treafures of highly cultivated ability 
and curious literature, of which they are in the acknowledged 
poileflion, in the defence of each, as occalion may call it forth, 
occupy the next part of this introdu€tion ; which concludes 
with the divifion of the matter contained in the work. 

The firft part of the book is occupied by the proof, that the 
right of the clergy to the revenues they hold, including tithes, 
is, 1. natural; 2. precedented; and, g. legal. As to the firft, 
it mult be admitted, that a practice, being {hown to be univerfal; 
or general, as far as the authentic hiltories of antiquity carry us 
back, is thereby proved either to be abfolutely natural, or 
founded on fome {trong natural tendency of the human mind. 
Now this effayift quotes out of the collection made by the bett 
modern writers* from the ancient hiftorians, paflages to prove 
fuch payments by the Phoenicians and Carthaginianst. He 
fhows alfo that the Romans paid tithes, and of all forts of things. 
Tithe was likewife paid in Greece, and the Afiatic colonies of 
the Greeks, of corn and all profits ; it was not confined there, 
as in modern Europe, to the produce of the earth, but was paid of 
its fubftance, reduced into ufe ; as, for example, of the product 
of all mines; and though it might have been very agreeable 
to many modern philofophers, to have been born in Athens in 
her moft flourifhing period, and to have converfed with Plato 
or Xenophon under the beautiful porticos of Pericles, we beg 
to inform them, that if they had inherited a landed e(tate, they 
would have been fubject to an aétion, in cafe of with-holding 
tithe. The practice of paying tithe, had even influenced the 
idiom of both thofe celebrated nations. The individuals of 
each had the choice of the divinity, to whom their tithes were 
to be paid: and this introduced among them what our lawyers 
call an arbitrary confecration of tithes, to which the genius of 
polytheifin led the way. Hence the Romans called a tithe, or 
tenth part of any thing, the portion of Hercules: and one epi- 
thet of Apollo among the Greeks was, the tithe-taker. The 
practice of making thefe payments is as frequently mentioned 
as could be expected, if it was univerfal: for what every body 
knows to exilt, very few exprefsly record. ‘That we have not 
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* Scaliger, Selden, Prideaux, and Spencer de Legibus Hebraorams 

+ The Arabians and Ethiopians alfo paid tithes. The Egyptian 
priefts had lands exempted from taxes; their tables were fupplied at 
the public expence. ‘ 
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the particular account of the original donation, as in moderg 
Europe, {hows only that the payment was of an antiquity be- 
yond the reports of tradition. 

In the fecond feClion this writer undertakes to prove, that 
the right of the church of England to its revenues, is prece- 
dented, and that bya divine law. He fhows, from the pay~ 
ment made by Abraham, and the vow of Jacob, the pratice of 
tithing not to have beena newinftitution, when Mofes publith- 
ed his laws concerning it, but probably founded on fome prior re- 
velation: and that thofe laws, in the terms they employ, are 
rather declaratory of the right, than intended firft to eftablih 
it. In like manner as the fame laws declare fimply, but 
do not originally enact the duties of morality. It follows allo 
from the data he has given, that the annual income of the tribe 
of Levi amounted, one year with another, exclufive of their 
lands, to fomewhat more than one fourth of the national in- 
come of Judea; although in number they did not exceed one 
forty-feventh of the whole people. This writer then compares 
the duties and the qualifications required of a Levite, and a mi- 
nifter of the church of England. ‘The former was obliged to 
atterd in the worthip of the temple two days in the year, and 
on the great feftivals ; the latter fifty-two. On other days the 
Levite was at liberty to purfue any gainful occupation ; this 
by law is prohibited to the clergyman. The latter likewife is 
obliged to fubmit to the expence and the labours of a learned 
education ; and to compofe religious inftrudtions for his flocks 
but no fuch qualifications were required of the facerdotal tribe 
in Judea. “The Jews called the payment of tithes, “the hedge 
or protedion of their riches,” and the fraud of {ubtraétion was 
not, among them, quite focommon as in Chriflendom. We will 
venture ally to add, that an inftitution of any kind, which is 
to be found in a code of laws, acknowledged to be given by 
God himfelf, muft be regarded as impofing upon us an obliga 
tion peculiarly high, till ftronger reafons than thofe of avarice 
are brought for its abolition. 

The third article is on the legal right of the clergy to their 
revenues. T he author firft {tates the principles on which fuch 
laws as conferit are founded, fhowing that no government 

ean be permanent, without aneftabdlit thed religion, which cannot 
be fupported without a legal fund, In reading this article, it 
occurred to us that there is perhaps a fixed proportion or aliquot 
part of the national income, be it more or lefs, which the 
clergy, as a feparate clafs in fociety, ought always to poffefs. 
This writer points out alfo that the right of the miniflers of re- 
lizgion to an honourable Maintenance, is clearly eftablithed in 
the 
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the Gofpel ; and the contribution thereto by tithes fufficiently 
indicated, though not exprefsly enjoined, 
The effayitt next traces the hiftory of the legal eftablifhment 


-of tithes, beginning with the contributions of the primitive 


Chriftians to religious purpofes. He quotes Ireneus, who flou- 
rithed about one hundred years after Chrift (before any fecular 
cofruptions had begun to deform Chriftianiry) to fhow that 
they did not fall fhort of thofe of the Jews, w hich amounted to 
one-fourth of the national income. He ftates likewife that 
even that learned antiquarian and lawyer Selden, the great op- 
ponent of this payment, finds himfelf, on the evidence of ail 
antiquity, reduced to confefs, that tenths are but a fmalt part of 
the old contributions. ' In the following pages, we fee, that 
as Chri(tian piety began to languith, thefe fell off greatly ; and 
that, by a kind of tacit compromife, in order to ftop the pro- 
grefs towards the annihilaticn of the whole, the church gave up 
a great part of the old contributions, to obtain the lefs contelted 
eftablifhment of tithes in the Roman empire, to which its inha- 
bitants had been ufed. } 

We next find an account of the legal donation of tithes to 
the church, by Charlemagne : the primary fource, of the tithe- 
laws in modern Europe. None of the Eng)ith writers whom we 
have examined, have entered into the motives and caufes of 
this donation. When we come to the review of another 
work on this fubjec, it will be fhown, on the authority of Mon- 
te(quieu, to have been a very inadequate compe :nfation for the 
polletfions, of which the barbarifm of the times had robbed 
the chure h*. 

The ftate of England before Offa was as turbulent and bar- 
barous, at Jeaft, as that of France bes ore Charlemagne: and the 
property of the clergy was, in all probability, as much dilapi- 
dated when Offa copied the remedy, which Charlemagne had he- 
fore applied to this evil, The Saxon church probably, in like 
manner, gave up her claim to the lands which had been taken 
away, to obtain her firft legal eftabiifhment of tithes. This 
part of the effay contains citations of feveral Jaws on this head, 
after the times of Offa, and carries the legal hiltory of tithes 
dow: to the reign of Henry VIII. 

In his fecond chapter, this writer compares the revenues of 
the church with the number of perfons who fubfift upon them. 
He (tates, from Bithop Watfon, the income of the Univerfities 
at 180,000l. a year; but in this the church and the ftate are 
partners, although not equal partners. Here many of the 





* Efp. des loix, I, 31,¢. 12, 
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greateft ftatefmen and members of both houfes have received 
that learning which has enabled them to make fo diftinguithed 
a figure: philofophy, law, phyfic, and hiftory, alfo thare with 
divinity. The incomes of the dignitaries of the church amount 
likewile to 212,000l. a year: the average of that of the bi. 
fhoprics, he ftates. atv 2,770]. a year ; and cenfures an exagge- 
rated account, which increafes that fum by 640]. The income 
of all the bithoprics is 72,000l. a year ; of inferior dignitaries 
140,000). i 

The great mafs of ecclefiaftical income is in the hands of 
the parochial clergy: of this we haye here three valuations. 
The firft is that of Bifhop Watfon, who ftated its amount, in 
1783, at 1,108,000]. The fecond value is difcovered by the 
following procefs, (taken, we fuppofe, from a late edition of 
Fé&on’s T hefeiina from the aggregate income of 2,037 rec- 
tories, he found the average to be 162]. each: from that of 
1144 vicarages, that the mean value of each was 106]. The 
value of a donative he aflumes at sol. and from the number of 
reCtories, vicarages, and donatives given in the Liber Regis; 
he determines the amount of the revenues of the parochial 
clergy, at 1,313,000l. a year*, We fuggeft to this very able 
writer, that, from the elements he had before him, (the value of 
3.181 livings) he might have proceeded further to divide 
them into three or four claffes of different values, and thus have 
given a more accurate view than we have ever yet obtained. 
of the proportion of the number of livings of each clafs. 
Thence alfo he might have affigned, very nearly, the real number 
of each inthekingdomt. To obtain a third total, he proceeds as 
follows : from a@ual values taken in two counties, he finds the 
average income of a reétory 1931.3; of a vicarage 141].; and 
then, proceeding as before, determines that of the whole paro- 
chial clergy at 1,592,000]. One of thefe counties is diftin- 
guifhed by the richnefs of its foil ; the other by its induftry and 
mercantile fpirit. It is evident, therefore, that the third value, 
as the author ftates, is fomething too high. ‘The mean.of the 





* Comprehending rent of glebes, occafional fees and tithes. A 
great ag $079 of the richeft parifhes came into the hands of the 
monks; hence they were reduced to vicarages, the great tithes being 
now in the pofletfion of the laity. ‘Thus the average value of the reGo- 
ries remaining to the church neceffarily appearsiow, compared with 
that of the vicarages: but the object of the writer here is only to deter- 
mine the income of the clergy. ‘ 

+ In page 198 there is a divifion of parifhes into fuch claffes ; but 


it isevidently conjeftural, and has not the approbation of the author 
of the eilay. 
firft 











firft and third eltimates, 1,350,000]. agrees with, and is con- 
firmed by, the fecond. 

As many parifhes contain two or more churches, their num- 
ber is generally eltimated at 10,0co ; whence, according to 
the mean valuation, the average income of @ parith is 135], a 
year ; or, by the higheft, 1591. On this valuation we have a 
further matter to note. The number of beneficed and unbenefi- 
ced clergy being eltimated at 18000 ; their mean income, ac- 
cording to the two valuations, is 75]. and 881. 10s. per head, 
refpectively ;: which is furely no extravagant allowance for 
fuch a body of men. 

This writer very well fhows, that the clergy, with their fa- 
milies, amount to 100,000 people, or ,',th of the nation. Let 
their income be fuppofed, for the prefent, a€tually to amount to 
a tenth of the product of the fuil, animal-and vegetable ; if 
their numbers were increafed in the proportion of three totwe, 
or fhould become one forty-feventh of the people, {till enjoying 
the fame income each, its aggregate would be increafed to 0°15 
of that produét. The Lewtes formed one forty-feventh of 
the whole people of Judea: they received one-fourth, or 0°25 
of that product : hence the portion of a fingle Levite of the 
fruits of the whole foil, to that of a clergyman of the church 
of England, is as twenty-five to fifteen, or five to three. In 
the eflay the difparity is {lated much higher ; an allowance in- 
deed is evidently made for great.defalcations in tithes, but we 
think it taken too high. bs) 

We mutt give place to one remark, which occurred to us 
as we were determining the average income of the clergy. 
« The labourer is worthy of his hire :” according to the na- 
ture of that labour*. That of the clergy, in the acquifition 
of their learning, and the employment of it, ftands in. the 
higheft clafs of fkilled labour: which, according to the prin- 
ciples laid down by Dr. A. Smith, is intitied to. very high 
payment. The highelt average income of the clergy, per 
head, is 881. ros. Ge a clergyman be fuppofed to enter upon 
this income at the age of twenty-three ; and the amount of 
the charge of his fubfiflence and education, with intereft 
tlereon at four per cent, to be at that time 400l. and no more, 





* That of the clergy is invidioufly faid to oceupy but one day in 
the week. But a clergyman is, in general, unable to apply his talents 
in any lucrative manner the other fix; the apparent labour of one 
day mutt be repaid with due fubfiftence for feven, ‘* What he earns 
while he is (vifibly) employed, muft maintain him while he is (fup- 
pofed to be) idle, at leaft”. ‘This is a claim which Dr. A, Smith makes 
in favour of bricklayers, 

This 
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This is to him a money price of the whole income ; it is alfa 
the value of an annuity on his life, of 25]. 10s. as it is thea 
{trictly worth 15'7 years purchafe. (Price ; ; Nottingham 
table.) Thisis an annual payment which he has made to be e+ 
titled to the former: or, he receives 631). a year, befides an 

annuity bought by his own money. Which 6 3i. 1s the whole 

of the wages of the labour of the parochial clergyman on an 
average ; that is, he receives al. 4s. 3d. a weck, for fkilled la. 
bour in divinity. We prefume no reduétion can be thought 
of in this cafe, 

As this important branch of the fubje@& has been confidered 
fo much at Jarge, we muft run over the remainder with the 
greater rapidity. It is contended by many, that the incomes of 
parifhes ought to be rendered equal, like thofe of the Kisk of 
Scotland, If this meafure were to take place, it is evident, as this 
writer (tates, that we fhould foon fee no perfons of refpeAable 
rank in the church: and what provident father, of the midy 
die sank, wou.d beat great expence to educate a brilliant youth, 
who was never, inthe calling to whrich he deftined him, to emerge 
from the lower clafs of mediocrity. One great itimulus to 
emulation, in fcience and in manners, would be extinguithed, 
It is by the manners, the fcience, and the rank of its mem- 
bers, we obferve, that the dignity and utility of a church is to 
be preferved ; for increafe any one of thefe alone, the other 
two remaining fixed, and that real dignity is increafed. The 
effe@ of the annthilation or depreflion of the two laft,. is evi 
dent. ‘Lhe inequality of incomes fecures the greateft dignity 
of the church, at the lealt expence tothe flate. If a confirma- 
tion of the general reafonings of the effayilt be wanted from 
experience, We may refer for it to the Church of Scotland; 
which now, of neceflity, admits prrfors into orders, of families 
and education, inferior to thofe who were in the prieitly— 
othce formerly. In the. ftatiftical effays, we are informed, 
that in the parith of Kincardine in Perth, where tormerly the 
number of {tudents in divinity was very confiderable, there are 
now only two, Eighteen years ago, there were eighteen cler- 
gymen natives of this parith ; they are now reduced to four. 
We obferve here, that compariny this fa@& with the Tables of 
Mortality of Baron Maferes, it wil! be found highly probable 
that the Church of Scotland has nor been in that term recruite 
by a fi ingle miniller, a native of K: neardine, as no fingular 
mortality is mentioned*. ‘The fact is eafily accounted for: 

the 





* The decreafe of their number in eighteen years points out, that 
at the commencement of that term, the ¢ common age of the eighteen 
{omewhat 
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the Scottifh clergy had formerly great political confequence, 
and {mall, equal incomes But they generally could ob:ain the 
rreater fortunes in mariiage, and their ingenuous and f{pirked 
youth had,upor the whole,lutle reafoa, on ewerere conlide- 
rations, to decline entering into the church. Lhe e hrit advantage 
has totally vanifhed,and the lalt with it: Be the limple ope- 
ration ol parity and low incomes, is now prod Icing its effects 
without any counteraction, On the pr ject of taking the Deana 
and Chapter lands to augment the incomes of parithes, the 
eflayilt obferves, that it would add 161, a year to the income 
of each. Burt, if the advantage were to bé extended to the 
unbeneficed clergy, being more than ,°. of the whole, ou ac- 
count of pluralities, it would amount to 8t. 16s. 8d. to each 5 

which is (after the equalization of incomes) the purchafe mo- 
ney, for which the clergy are to give up the only hope of a 
moderate opulence which their profetiion can hold out to thems 
hopes in moit inflances de ‘lulive, but which feidom quit any 
man; and perhaps the deception is’worth more than 81. 16s. 8d, 
a Vear. 

“The third part of this work is taken up in fhowing, that 
the payment of tithes is neither injurious to the individual nor 
to the public. ‘The comparifon here given of the rent of all 
lands in England and Wales, with the amount of the tithes, 
applies to both thele points, By two different repeat 
he makes the rents amount to twenty-two and twenty-four 
millions: in the latrer he feems to us to have taken the value 
per acre too high: in 1774 Mr. Young ftated the average of 
the kingdom at twelve fhillings an acre s it is fince, without 
doubt, advanced ; but we cannot admit, that this advance 
amounts to twenty-five per cent. The firlt valuation of this 
great aggregate is perhaps neareft the truth. But, to avoid 
all fuppoliuion of exaggerations in his comparifon, he after- 
wards fuppofes that amount reduced to twenty millions. 

One part of the lands of England is entirely exempted from 
tithe, having beeg in poffeflion “of the greater abbeys; the other 
partially, by Madufes: and for thefe, the author of the eflay 
aero is four millions a year from the landed rent. The de- 
duction appears confiderably overvalued: but the general con- 

clufion he draws from the whole of the procefs, will seprefent. 
“ burthen of the tithe, greater than im fact it is; if there 





fomewhat exceeded fixty-four: they were a band of veterans who had 
long fince ceafed to be fufficiently recruited to keep up their numbers, 
or this defertion of the church had then been of long continuance. 
Kerrfeboom, in Maferes on life Annuities. P. 4. " 
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be any error here which requires material corre&tion. Upon 
very good grounds, he determines the amount of the tithe; 
including impropriations, and rectorics pofleffed by ecclefiaftical 
dignitaries, and annexed to their offices, at 1,388 ,o00l. which, 
the rent of the titheable land being fixteen millions, is one fhil- 
lingand nine-penceinthe pound. But, toobviate every objection, 
he makes certain additions, almoft gratuitoutfly, to the feveral 
articles compofing the great total of this charge on the farmer: 
the fum of which is now carried up to 1,727,0001. ; which is 
a charge of two fhillings and two-pence in the pound, of the 
titheable rent *:; and this he juftly concludes to be no exorbi- 
tant burthen tohim. He proves befides, that it is merely to 
him, a part of the rent paid to a fecond perfon ; and deduéted 
out of the fum he mult otherwife have paid the landlord: and 
if the landlord holds his eftate by purchafe, or as the defcendant 
of a purchafer, it is an income not included in the purchak, 
and to which he has no more right, than to any other income 
enjoyed by the clergyman, with which the landlord has no fort 
of cownection. Thofe who hold land, under immediate grants 
of the crown, are in the fame cafe: the rent refulting from 
the tenth of the product of the land not being included in the 
orant. 

Several obje€tions, raifed on other grounds, againft the pay- 
ment of tithes, are likewife here treated with much ability. 
They are faid fo increafe the price of corn; but this writer 
contends that, if they were abolifhed, the farmer would have 
an addition of the fame fum to make to his rent; and that he 
draws back the payment by fuch advance. We fhall trace the 
confequenees of this a little further. The poor mutt give a 
higher price for their provifions: but the wages of labour always 
rife with that price; this Dr. Smith.has pointed out clearly, and 
proved, that wages are not illiberally paid here, or reduced to 
their minimum. ‘The poor man receives'a greater fum with 
one hand, in every year, and pays it away with the other: 
and the whole terminates in a fall of the value of money; 
the effects of which are, in fome degree, equally diftributed 
every where, and therefore become imperceptible. He proves 





* Ire might be expected by fome, that the effayift would have noted 
Mr. Young’s account of the amount of the tithe; that writer ftates 
the landlord’s rents at 19,200,000]; the tithe of which, at fix fhil- 
lings in the pounds, is 5,760,000], the charge on the farmer, Mr. 
Young ftates at 6,250,000]! If there were no lands exempted ac- 
tually from tithes, or effectually fo by modufes, his account would be 
jnadmiflible : although our opinion is, that Mr. Y. has greatly ene 
riched political arithmetic, in what he has written on national pro- 
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likewife, that this provifion made for the clergy, has not even- 
tually become greater than was originally intended. We thall 
borrow fome of his refle€tions on this head, in an account of 
Mr. Thompfon’s work againft tithes. He very well thows 
alfo, that they are no obfruction to improvements in agricul 
ture: and, though unalienable land has fome bad properties, 
politically confidered, he points out one good confequence 
attending ecclefiaftical tenures; the fmaller farms cannot, 
on fuch lands, be Jaid to the greater, becaufe the buildin 
cannot be pulled down, or fuffered to go into. dilapidation. 
We here obferve, that the quettion of the effe@ of the multipli- 
cation of employments which fequire very {mall capitals, on 
the morals and happinefs of the lower clailes of people, even 
of thofe who never {hall attain them, is not now before us; 
though we imagine that the train of events, muft, in a few 
months, produce fome difquifitions on it. 

As a fpecimen of the ftyle of this effay, the following para- 
graph may be given. 


« Tt is prefumed that enough hath been faid to prove, that the 
operation of tythes is wholly inadequate to the effect which hath been 
alligned to it; and, as the high price of corn cannot be truly afcribed 
to the taking of tythes in kind or by compolition, but to many more 
obvious, juit, and effectual caufes, And, fince all landed property 
is and hath been bought or fet [let] fubject to the payment of tythes, 
and on an account of that outgoing at an inferior value: fince land 
occupiers, in general, throughout the kingdom, may and do com- 
pound for their tythes, and, on the average, at a very low sate, in 
comparifon of the real value of their grofs produce, and have it in 
their power, with few exceptions, to fecure to themfelves the advan- 
tages refuluing from extra exertions and improvements, by. fettling a 
durable compofition before-hand, and under the fan¢tion of the fecond 
and third of Edward VI, Since, under the prefent fuppofed impoli- 
tic and oppreffive fyftem of payment of tythes, the agriculture, popu- 
lation, arts, manufagtures, trade, commerce, navigation, wealth, 
and profperity of this kingdom, have.graduaily adyanced for many 
centuries paft, and, in the laft, have been moit wonderfully and ra- 
pidly increafed, are. increafing, and afford go rational * profpect 
[apprelenfion ] of diminution: therefore, the revenues of the clergy, 
particularly the part of them arifing from tythes, are neither burthen- 
fome to the individual, nor injurious to the public.” 





* A profpett is what we look forward to with hope, See is ufed 
for Jet in two or three places : to fet is to offer at a price. The fenfe 
in which it is ufed here.is provincial: the firft impropriety recurs only 
once, and we have noted no other. By 
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By the analyfis we have given of this effay, it will be fean, 
that the fubjeét is methodically treated. The reafonings are jut 
and clear; but they would ftrike us, perhaps, with more vivacity 
and effect, if they were a little more compreffed, From an 
extenfive reading, collateral as well as direct, the author has 
brought together a number of decifive authorities, on the feve. 
val branches of the three propofitions, of which he undertakes 
the proof: though he has been led fometimes, by the beauty of 
a pailage, to give the whole, when his reafoning requires only 
2 part of it; of this, one or two initances might be affigned, 
‘His ftvle is fuch as good fenfe required, equable, pure, and 
fitted to the fubje& ; to the general {tock of knowledge upon 
which he has added much, at a very neceflary time, 





Art. VIIT. Paradife Regained. A Poem, In four Books, 
By ‘Fibn Milton. A new Edition, with, Notes of various 
Auth rs. By Charies Dunfler, M.A, 4to. 183. Cadell, 
&e, 1795; 


HE editor of the prefent volume, a man of undoubted 
tafte and learning, has been induced to beftow this la- 
bour on the “ Paradife Regained” of Milton, from an opi- 
nion that this poem has never had juftice done it, either by 
critics or commentators. It is moft certainly true that Milton 
himfelf thought very highly of this produétion, it is no lefs 
fo that the admirers of Englifh poetry have ufually affigned 
to it only an inferior place. The general fenfe of the public, 
when it has had fufficient time to become fettled, is feldom 
very erroneous; being in part the adopted judgment of the 
acutelt and mot competent critics, and in part the united fuf- 
frage of many, on a comparifon of their mutual feelings : and, 
though it be true, as Johnfon obferves, ‘‘that the author of Pa- 
radife Loft could not be fuppofed to write without great effu- 
fions of fancy, and exalted precepts of wifdom,” the fa& is, 
that the Paradife Regained is far inferior. Deep thinking, 
folid learning, and occafional flathes of tranfcendent genius, 
are indeed con{picuous in it ; but thefe excellences are in part 
counterbalanced by a lefs perfe& verfification, intended as 
more fimple, but fometimes actually profaic; and a general 
abfence of thofe beauties and that fire which adorn and animate 
the former work. , 
The fault of the plan is alfo invincible. It is not only too 
narrow, as the commentators have obferved, but it is — 
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No mind acquiefces in the idea that the refiftance of the 
temptations in the wildernefs was the complete regaining of 
Paradife*. The Death of Chrift is the great point to which 
every chriftian i is taught to look, as to the final triumph of the 
Saviour over fin and death, and all the conf: quences of our fall: 

and it is in vain that the fi:blimeft genius is emploved to call 
forth a comparatively fmaller point of his mortal warfare, into 
fuperior notice. The mind revolts, and will not adopt the no- 
tion at theexpence of all its preconceptions. Thetrueplan fora 
« Paradife Regained” is certainly that which Mr, Cumberland 
has adopted in his ve ry able poem of ** Calvary,” a poem by 
no means noticed as it deferves ; in which, if it be fad that 
the writer has caught his infpiration from Milton, it ought to 
be allowed alfo that he has caught a general infpiration; not the 
artificial ebuilition of a mere imitator, but the right direétion 
of a fublime and original genius. Milton would, perhaps, have 
thought fuch a plan too like a continuation ‘of his former 
poem ; neverthelefs it is the plan that common fenfe preferibes, 
and which, with fuch variation as his mind could have given it, 
would have fucceeded better than his attempt to invent a new 
foecies of epic. It is, however, true that the Paradife Re- 
gained has been too much neglected, and Mr. Dunfter’s edi- 
tion will probably contribute to the defirable end of calling it 
into proper notice. It deferves, and will finally obtain uni- 
verfal praife, though not that enthufiafm of admiration which 


is extorted by feveral other works of its great author. 


This edition is profeffedly a varierwen, and the names of 
Thyer, Newton, &c. will according! gly be found fubjoined to 
many of the notes ; but the contributions of Mr. Dunfter are 
alf» numerous and frequently valuable. We thall give a few 
{pecimens. 


B.I. 1.5. ** Wafte wildernefs”— 
«* Thus in the fourth Book of this poem, ver. 523 ; 


, And follow’d thee ftill on to this waffle wild. 


YW afte is an epithet which our author had annexed to ewildernft at 
an carly period of his life. In his tranflation of the cxxxvith Pialm, 
written when he was only fifteen, he has 


His chofen people he did blefs 
In the wa/firful wildernefs, 


Tn that inftance, perhaps, he borrowed the whole phrafe from his fa- 
vorite Spenfer : 





* This is in effet obferved by Bentley, in a note on Paradife Loft, 
- 182, and is not fatisfactorily ‘anfwered by Mr. Dunfter. 
Far 
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Far hence (quoth he) i qwa/teful wilderne/s 
His dwelling is—— Fairy Queen, b. i. ¢. 1. 34 


But the expreffion and the application of it, in this place, were evi. 
dently taken from a paffagein Thiah. .. a eh 

«© The Lord fhall comfort Zion, ‘he will comfort all her wafe 
places, and he will make her awilderne/s like Eden, and her defert like the 
gorden of the Lord.” 

From whence Pope alfo, in his Eloifa to Abelard, 


You rais’d thefe hallow’d walls, the defert fmil’d, 
And Paradife was open'd in the wild.” P. 3. 


- ‘The note on the following lines is worthy of attention: 


Thou Spirit, who ledft this glorious eremite 

Into the defert, his vi€torious field, 

Againft the fpiritual foe, and brought’ft him thence 
By proof th’ undoubted Son of God, infpire, 

As thou art wont, my prompted fong, elfe mute, &c. 


«¢ In the very fine opening of the ninth book of the Paradife Loft, 
Milton thus {peaks of the in/piration of the Muje : 


If anfwerable ftile I can obtain 

Of my celeftial patroness, who deigns 
Her nightly vifitation, unimplor’d, 
And didates to me flumbering, or in/pires 
Eafy my unpremeditated verje. 


So alfo in his invocation of Urania, at the beginning of the feventh 
book. 


More fafe I fing with mortal voice, unchang’d 
To hoarfe or mute; though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues ; 
In darknefs, and with dangers compafs’d round, 
And folitude ; yet not alone, wile thon 

Vif’ my flumbers nightly, or when morn 

Purples the Eaft ; ftill govern thou my fong, 
Urania. 


And in the introdution to the fecond book of “ The Reafon of 
Church Government” urged againft Prelacy, where he promifes to un- 
dertake fomething, he yet knows not what, that may be of ufe and 
honour to his country, he adds, ‘* This is not to be obtained but by 
devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and fends out his Seraphim, with the hallowed fire of 
his altar, to touch and purify whom he pleafes,”—Here then we fee, 
that Milton’s invocations of the Divine Spirit were not merely exordia 
pro forma.—Indeed his profe works are not without their invocations.” 

** Milton's third wife, who furvived him many years, related of 
him, that he ufed to compofe his poetry chiefly in winter ; and, on his 
waking in a morning, would make her write down fometimes twenty 
or thirty verfes. Being afked, whether he did not often read — 
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and Virgil, fhe underftood-it as an imputation upon him for ftealing 
from thofe authors, and anfwered with eagernefs, «* he ftole from’no- 
body but the Mufe who infpired him;” and, being afked by a lady 
srefent who the Mufe was, replied, ‘* it was God’s grace and the- Holy 
Giri that vifited him nightly.” 


Mr. Dunfter alfo illuftrates his author very frequently by fi- 
milar pailages from the claflic writers of antiquity, which ts in 
no poems more neceflary than in thofe of Milton, whofe mind 
was fo completely impregnated with ancient learning. He 
illuftrates bis expreffions alfo from other parts of Milton’s own 
works, and from prior poets, particularly Spenfer, and from 
Scriptural paffages ; in all which methods he performs the part 
of a ufeful and fagacious commentator. Where he defends 
the poet again{t objections, he generally does it well, when he 
propofes new readings, which however is but feldom, he is not 
always fo happy. Thusin b. il, 1. 51, he would read ** point- 
ed out,” for pointed at,” which is equivalent in fenfe, and bet- 
terin found, But, on the whole, the edition is fuch as the 
public will receive with pleafure, as it has already received his 
edition of Philips’s Cider, with its provincial, hiftorical, and 
claflical annotations. 


ale i. 


ee 4 - - 





Art. 1X. Newcome’s Hiftery of St. Alban, 
( Concluded from our laft, page 416.) 


WE now enter upon the fecond part of this hiftory, embel- 

lifhed witha ground-plan of the abbey, as it was in 1250, 
with another of the church at a later period, and with a new map 
of the county; as the firlt part was with a view of the abbey- 
church, We thall only notice, that the map was quite unne- 
cellary, we apprehend, after the map formed by tees and 
Andrews. 

Having in our laft review urged fome obje€tions to Mr. 
Newcome’s account, concerning the different parts of that 
building, which is the principal objeé& of his work : we now 
pafs on to other paflages, in which the author appears to 
much greater advantage, and rifes to his proper elevation in our 
efteem. For this purpofe we fhall go to the diffolution. 


** Henry proceeded in procuring other atts,’ as ‘* an att to give 
the King the annates or firft fruits of all ecclefiaftic benefices. By an 
a&t pafled two years before, thefe had been direéted to be no longer 
payable to the Pope ; and the ecclefiaftics hoped they were for ever 
delivered from this payment. But by this a¢t they were revived, = 
pai 
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paid to the King; and a new valuation of all church preferments was 
naw.— The fame act allo appointed an annual payment to be made, 
called the teaths.—The aanates was [were] original!y no more. than 
One years rent or profit; and was [were] a mode impofed on fome 
new incumbents, when, Rufland was collector for the Pope, in Henry 
the Third’s time, inftituted in refemblance of the relief paid to the 
Jay lord by every fucceeding tenant of copyhold. It began firft in the 
diocefe of Norwich, whofe bifhop, in the above reign, was legate and 
reprefentative to the Pontiff ; and thence it was fpread, and in about 
a century became general. But thefe innovators changed its old name, 
as if to difguile its origin, and called it now by a new appellation of 
Soft fruits. As this was made in analogy to the fine, paid on taking 
up an eftate, among laymen, fo they ordained the payment of tenths, 
in imitation of yearly quit-rent ; intending hefeby to propagate the 
opinion, that the temporslities of the church were holden by the like 
kind of tenure, as thofe of the laity.” 


This forms a better account than we have ever yet feen, of 
that heavy burden as it mult have been aft fir? upon the clergy, 
(though the finking value of money has lightened it wonder. 
fully at prefent, and is lightening it every day) the payment 
of firfl-fruits by a new valuation, on taking poffetlion of every 
living, and the payment of the tenth of them every year after. 
wards. 


«« The vifitors,” fent by Heriry to the monafteries, ** had doubt 
lefs received a full leffon at their departure ; and were ordered to inth 
midate and terrify, with all poflible threats of rigor, and hints of the 
danger which the monks were in from the fremunire. Applications 
were made to them fuitable to their cafe ; the timid wefe fnghtened, 
the {tout were tempted, the faulilefs were courted, and the guilty and 
vicious were terrified : in fhort, before Clitiftmas, many fmall houfes 
had furrendered their charters —An offer was made, that all who had 
profefied under twenty-four years of age, fhould be at liberty to de- 
part, and puton a fecular habit; but the monks, not knowing how to 
live in the bufy world, fo contrary to their accuftomed ways, chofe td 
flay. The report of the vifitors was completed and publifhed by the 
month of January, 1535-6 ; arid was fuppofed to contain all the wort 
relations that could be gathered, and that done in hafte ; for the vifi- 
tors finifhed their work in ten Weeks. The full report never lived 
long ; and Burnet faw only an abftraét, containing an account of on€ . 
hundred and forty-tour houfes, which, for their abominations and 
fuperftitions, he dwells on with his wonted credulity, and great predis 
le€tion for feandal.” A note adds thus: ‘* in this return, of which 
the original (or an authentic copy from it) may be feen in the Britifh 
Mufeum*, the general charaéter of the houte is fet down in a very 


— ) 





-* Yer Mr. Newcome, in that fpirit of forgetfulnefs which wé 
have had too much occafien to note before, has told us juft now that 
‘« the full report never lived long,” and that ‘* only an abftract”” was 
feen by Burnet. 
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fhort and concife manner, without any notice of their general deport- 
ment and outward behaviour: thus, if any relics were found in the 
chapel, the monks werefet down as /uperfiitious ; if not, they were marked 
by another odious appellation and character, and /edom, was the word 
annexed ; in nunneries, the character was LPH by pepercran!, ‘Thus 
all perfons were equally involved in one and the fame charge ; and that 
charge was not only never proved, but the guilt of it could never be 
known with certainty, and only guefled by the vifitors.” 


Such were the proceedings, that have, to this day, poifuned 
the minds of the nation againft the monks. 


«© The abbot of Reading refufed to furrender; on which he was 
feized and hurried away to London; inthe Michaelmas term, charged, 
tried, and conviéted in the King’s Bench, of high treafon; and, on 
the 14th of November, brought, together with two of his monks in- 
volved in the fame charge, to an ignominious execution at Tyburn, 
This man’s name was Hugh Faringdon, and he had ruled his abbey 
for nineteen years with great prudence and economy, yet with abun- 
dant hofpitality and charity. The cafe of poor Y paces, the abbot of 
Glaftonbury, was equally unjuft and wicked, and attended with more 
circumftances of cruelty and inhumanity. When he refufed to fur- 
render, or to fign the deed prepared and offered to him by the vifitors, 
he was told that he muft prepare to go along with them to Londen : 
on which he was put into a litter; and, when he came to Wells, he 
found the fheriff, jury, and gentry, affembled, and himfelf fet to the 
bar and arraigned for high-treafon. He had no time allowed him to 
prepare, or even to procure, counfel for his defence: of courfe he 
was {peedily convitted, and the next day, being the 14th of Novem- 
ber, when the like bloody tragedy was exhibited on poor Faringdon, 
our abbot of Glaftonbury was drawn, hanged, and quartered, toge- 
ther with two of his monks. His head was fixed on the top of the 
abbey-gate, and his four quarters hung up in four of the neighbouring 
towns, Such was the fate of this abbey, which had been the moft an- 
cient of all, the richeft and belt endowed*, and which had even 
been cherifhed and favoured by all preceding kings, whether Saxon, 
Norman, or Englifh; and its adminiftration had been admirably 
conducted for fifteen years by Mr. Whiting: who, befides keeping 
one hundred monks, maintained three hundred domeitics and depen- 
dants, in many inferior offices, conneCed [with] and fubordinate 
to the abbey ; and among them many fons and relations of gentlemen ; 
he alfo diftributed certain fixed alms, two days in the week, to the 
poor of the parifhes adjoining, he received and treated all travellers, 
and fometimes took in and entertained five hundred horfemen at once : 
yet he was now at laft charged with embezzling fome of the abbey’s 
jewels and precious ftones +; and other crimes were accumulated, to 





* Except Weftminfter ; as a note here teaches us to fay, in one of 
Mr. Gibbon’s contradiétions of the margin to thetext. Rev. 
t When, in faét, he only kept them affuredly, from thofe who 
wanted to feize all, and actually {tized what were left. Rew. 
Nn make 
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make it treafon: and this farce of law, and mockery of all juftice, 
was carried to this extremity againft a man. eighty years of age, 
Sarely there is a God that judgeth the carth: and, though we fee 
not full judgment and retribation paffed on great offenders, while we 
live; yet we may often difcern fome traces of judgments, fome be. 
ginnings of puniflimént, to take place on them in this world; which 
undoubtedly are intended by the Great Moral Jadge, as leffons to the 
living,-and intimatiors that he ruleth over all, and will one day 
complete the jadgment in fui: meafure.” 

«© On the sth of December, 1539, Sir Thomas Pope, Dr. Petre, 

Ir. Cavendith, and others, the king’s vifitors,” though a note here 
(in another contradiction to the text) fays that Pope was no vifitor, 
bue merely attended to grace the vifitation, “* came down to the 
abbey ; and [rhe abbot] Bereman, on fight of the inftrument pre 
fented to him, figned his name and delivered up the feal ; thus tamel 
putting thofe harpies in poffeflion of a revenue, which, by the late 
valuations was eftimated at 2,500. a year, by Stow’s account, and 
at 2,tocl. by Dugdale’s. Here clofes the fcene; and here we may 
behold fallen and fet for ever the glory and fplendour of this, and all 
other of thefe religious corporations; which, with moft pious inten. 
tions in the founders, with general good condu& in the ralers, with 
moft grateful acceptance in the fober and virtuous of all ranks, had 
provided for the wants and neceflities of men; and the revenues, 
which had cheered the hearts of the naked and hungry, now turned 
out of the channel! of hofpitality and beneficence, to be diffipated and 
wafted in the voluptuous pleafures and bafe gratifications of the coutt 
and its followers.” 

‘¢ It is impoffible to refolve the firft principles of this great commo- 
tion, into any other motive than the extreme unbounded rapacity of 
the king and his favourites, ‘Phe expences of his court being often- 
tatious and profufe, and exceeding all the legal income, he caft his 
avaricicus eye on the poffeffions of the moft weak and helplefs body 
found in his kingdom. Inthe plenitude of his fupremacy he mi 
have been tempted to eftablifh a rival popedom, to exalt the ite 
and abbots into cardinals, erect a conclave, and with his power fu 
due the lay-lords, and hold them and their eftates as fiefs of his holy 
fee; but he forbore this plan, as well knowing the fords to bes 
martial rate of men, and the leaders of multitudes like themfelves; 
ot he might, without any fcruples of confcience, as eafily have af- 
fumed the poft and dignity of a new grand fignior, have authorized the 
Koran, and cfablifhed polygamy, as more agreeable to his vague 
and carnal principles; but he chofe to fall on the weakeft, 2 
affordirig the eafieft conqueft and the richeft booty : having indul- 
trioufly fpread reports of their mifrule and abufe, he raifed a gene 
ral prejudice againft them; and boaiting that, if parliament would 
give him the monafteries, he would never apply for aids or fubfidies, 
but would be able to keep 40,000 men in arms, for the conftant de- 
fence of the realm; that, his exchequer being thus inriched, the fplem 
dor of the nation wou.d be thus augmented ; and that, left the honout 
of the kingdom fhould receive any diminution, there being twenty: 
nine lords of parliament (abbots and priors) who held per baroninm, 
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he would create a number of nobles; he thus united the nobles and 
entry in his views, and deduced them into a temper of compliance.” 
‘* Had Henry been a man fufcepuble of prudent countels, and 
withing to fee his people happy, eafy, and profperous, he would have 
preferved thefe inftitutions, as being works of more public utility than 
any other; and which (together with the colleges founded, for teach- 
ing thofe fciences wherein abbies were defective) were moft conducive 
to public benefit : and the cftimes and itregularities chatged on them, 
if they had been even all proved, might have been corre¢ted, and the 
ancient difcipline reftored, had they been plated under the in- 
{pection of the bifhops, and made fubjett to their vifitation; Where- 
ever the rule was {triétly obfetved, they lived within their in- 
come, and expended the remainder in a number of beneficial works, 
which conduced to a common advantage. And they never could 
have fupported a character, for fo many ages, for civil advantages, 
had they-not been confidered by all former kings and minifters, ag 
public agents in their hands for public ufes, and as capable of ferving 
the king in numberlefs occafions: forthe revenues were under a pub- 
lic dire&tion, and the inftruments of a public benevolence. The 
monks, in general, were men without a poffibility of converting the 
eftates into a private fortune, living in a denial of all felf imeretts ; 
and whofe avarice, as well as labour, was employed for a community : 
men, by whom perfonal poverty was confidered as honour, and im. 
plicit obedience was in the place of freedom, Thefe howfes might 
be once the product of enthufiafm; but they had ever been thought, 
and might now have been employed as, the inftruments of wifdom.” 


With thefe extracts; which, in the main, do fo much ho- 
nour to Mr. Newcome as a man, a fcholar, and a reafoner, 
we take our leave of him ; and; though we do not exaétly fee 
how monattic in{litutions could have been made confiftent with 
reformation, nor even wifh that they could, we think they 
might have been abolifhed gradually, with lefs violence, and 
withotit injuftice. 


Arr. X: Intellectual Phyfics; An Effay concerning the Nae 
ture of Being, and the Progreffion of Exifiince. 4t0. 255 pp: 
Crutwell; Bath. 1795: 








‘To prefént an analyfis of human being in its bafis and its 
“  progreffion, to trace out the properties on which it relts, 
and the modes by which itis conducted, will readily appear a 
fubjeét of interefting, but arduous enterprife. So fubtle are 
the elements from which being proceeds, fo infenfible the gra- 
dations by which it is advanced, that the mind encounters a 
hoft of difficulties, in its attempt to arrive at the one and de- 
fine the other, by the imperfe@t inftruments of finite reafon. 
he variety of difcuffions which have already taken place, ad- 
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tinifter indeed confiderable aids, yet with all that has been 
effe&ed, the route continues ftill embarrafled ; and the mind 
intent on fatisfactory information, has yet to regret the bounds 
which intercept the progrefs of its enquiries, and prevent the 
atcomplifhment of its withes. ; 

The ‘* IJntelletual Phyfics,” on which we are now to pro- 
nounce, furrifh a treatife in many refpects marked by f{trength 
of thought, and originality of reafoning, on this ample yet 
intricate queftion, ‘The fections which compofe it were (as 
the author affures us) written at different intervals, and many 
years previous to their being reduced into the prefent form, 
This, therefore, has afforded him an opportunity of deliberating 
upon their evidence, and determining upon their practicability 
and truth; and it aéted upon us with the united force of a 
claim, and an incitement to perufe them with care, and judge 
of them with caution. We may obferve alfo that the writer 
defcribes himfelf as near the latter end of his days, and enjoying 
a ftudivus retirement after a life of active bufinefs. The rea- 
fon which induced the author to give his fpeculations the 
unufual appellation of IJntelleEtual Phyfies, is founded (as he 
has remarked in his introduction) upon a conviétion that the 
true ftudy, of thefe fubjeéts lies amongit the phenomena of na- 
ture, ‘* fuch as are immediately prefent to our perceptions and 
con{cioufnefs, and conne&ed with our internal as well as ex- 
ternal fenfe.” This idea is further purfued in the fubfequent 
pages ; and the following extract will more particularly unfold 
the intention and defence of the term. 


‘«* All enquiry into being and exiftence is a queftion of fact, and 
the terms of it can be founded only in the objective ideas of actually 
exifting objects in the pheenomena* of nature, as they are known to 
us by our external or internal perceptions. All inveftigation into the 
co-exiftences or relations of thefe natural phanomena, or into the 
effects which refult from them in the ftudy of nature, and may be 
called phyfics in general: the intelle&ual phenomena, fo far as they 
are really objective in our perceptions, are equally natural as the ma- 
terial phenomena ; the fubjett, therefore, may be fpecifically called 
intellefual- phyfics. ‘The mind of man, and the phenomena it affords 
or exhibits to our internal fenfe, is equally an object of phyfics, as 
thofe phenomena of external exiftence which come to our perception 
through our external fenfes. Whofoever confiders this fubjeét in the 
light of phyfics, ties himfelf down to a ftrict obfervance of, and an 
unvaried adherence to, the natural phenomena, fo far as they are in 
fact known tohim. Nay, there is a ftronger reafon for this condutt 
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@atvoutva, We have ventured to fpell it rightly. Rev, 
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in the ftudy of intellefual phyfics, (if I may be permitted thus to dif 
tinguifh and name it) than. in the ftudy of material phyfics, For if, 
in this latter branch of fcience, we neglect or quit the faét, and run 
into theory, the phenomena themfelves will arreft our courfe, and 
recal us back to fa&t and actuality: or if we cannot thus become 
fenfible that we are out of and beyond our courfe, the actual pheno- 
mena will foon fo direttly contradict, and oppofe our progrefs in 
theory, that we cannot proceed. The reference to the intellectual 
hanomena being wholly within ourfelves, and in the perceptions of 
the individual ; 1f that individual will not attend to them, or will 
atten pt to go beyond what they in fact juttify, there can be nothing 
to check, obitruct, or oppofe the progrefs of imaginary philofophy. 
Asin dreains, when the fenfes are fhut up from external exiftence, 
every operation of the imagination affumes the form of fact, without 
anv reference to actuality by whick to difcern the delufion: fo in in- 
tellectual phyfics, when we once quit what we feel, and actually 
know hy our internal fenfe, to be an intelleftual phenomenon, an 
objective idea of an attually exifting obje&, we quit all that is or can 
be known in fat; we quit that fenfe, by reference to which alone 
we might be undeceived, and launch into the enchanted regions of 
theory; in which, the further we advance, the ftronger grows the 
delufion, and the more. powerful is our felf-deception; ull having 
rung endlefs changes on words, and run round the myftic circle 
of matter, fubitance, and eflence, our fubtil fcience is, evaporated 
into annihilation, or reabforbed into the abitraction whence it 
fprung.” P. 6. 


The obje& of the author, in the firft parts of his effay, feems 
to be that of eftablithing a diftin&tion, conceivable and demon- 
ftrable, between the percetver and the impreffion; and to lay 
down fome principles which may explain and account for the 
connection between outward material objects and inward fen- 
tency. The firft of thefe feems intended in what is urged. 


«© I fhall, therefore, affume this fimple intuitive truth, viz. ** J 
am confeious that I exif; and then examine that phenomenon as a 
diftin¢t power from the paflive impreffion which it perceives, I am 
confcious of perceiving ideas. But Tafk, Who, or what, perceives 
them? Faét anfwers, 1; I, the fentient perceiver; I who am‘con- 
fcious of my exiftence. The impreffions then which excite, and the 
images which are the immediate objects which I am to perceive, are, 
in the order of nature, pofterior to the perceiver, whole being is 
formed fo as to perceive the impreflions. This paper, on which I 
am writing, is formed ¢o receive the letters and words, but not to per- 
ceive them; as /, the writer, or you, the reader, do perceive 
them.” P, 21. 


The reality and mode of conneion fubfifling between the 
fentient principle and material obje&s, is attempted to be ac- 
counted for in the following reafoning, which, though neither 
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ftriGly original nor demonftrative, is at lealt ingenioufly ap. 
plied to the queition at iflue. 


«* There cannot be any impreffion where there is no refiftance, 
Whar'then, is that'refijtance in the conftitution and nature of our 
organized body a part of us, and perhaps an inftrument of conne¢tion 
and communication with the external or material world? I anfwer to 
myfelf, (I doubt, however, whether ir may prove an anfwer to fatisty 
others) what the invariable laws of nature tell me—nainely, that the 
rfitance, as well as the attraction of bodies, and cf every particle of 
matter, operates by fome powers fuperadded to and co-exiltent with 
thefe bodies and particles. ‘Thefe powers Sir aac Newton deferibes 
as exilting in the form of concentral fpheres, vibrating, or vibratory, 
in alternate viciifituces. 

«© It is not mere analogy, but within the ordinary courfe of thefe 
laws, to fupp: fe that the living principle may have fimilar concentral 
{pheres of repulfion and attraction fuperadded to and co-exifting with 
it: Thar thefe powers not only conneét it to the material fenfes ; but 
that, in the firft place, the power of, repulfion is that refiftance which 
mests the impulfe, and 1s the ground of the impreffions which give 
occafion to fenfation ; while a concentral {phere of attraétion, in con- 
tact and vibrating in {vmphony with that impulfe, admits and conveys 
thofe impreflions to the principle of perception, by which they become 
fenfations, . 

«« This (I allow it to be unproved theory) feems to give fome con- 
ceivable notion of the communication of impaét or vibration, cone 
veyed through the fenfes to the fenvient principle. For if we may be 
permitted to fuppofe (as I faid) this fentient being to be endowed 
wizh concentral {pheres of repulfion and attraction, a3 well as fentiency 
and thought, the communication may be conceived to be yerformed 
by powers a¢tually known in nature. This theory feems alfo to ex- 
plain fome peculiarities in this matter of fenfation. It doth fre. 
quently, on many occafions, and in many cafes, happen, that we are 
totally in‘enfible to thofe impreflions, although ftrongly imprefled on 
our fenfis, Thefe cafes are fimilar to thofe phenomena in_pellucid 
bodies, io thole fits of ealy tranfmiffion, and of reflection where tran 
miflion doth not take place; where the vibration of the fphere of at- 
traction is net in union with the external {phere of repulfion; and fo 
not prepared to tranfinit its vibrations. Thus, if the mind be em- 
ployed a@/idé in a feclufe and clofe attention to ideas or objects different 
and remote from thofe which prefent impreffions on the fenfes would, 
jy) the ordinary c urfe of nature, give occafion to, the internal {phere 
of attraction will have attractive vibration (if not actually, by cone 
traction, removed from communication with the fphere of repulfion) 
will have, 1 fay, attraQtive vibrations, different from the extegnal 
fp here of repulfion which receives the impreflion: tran{miflion, there- 
fore, will not take place. 

‘* Jn like manner, when the fenfes are, as the common phrafe ex- 
preties it, fhut up ia fleep, or in the cafe of any other flate of tempo- 
rary infenfibility to the immediate impreflions, the external fpliere of 
fepulfion may not have fuch vibrations as will coincide with thofe . 
the 
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the attraCtive vibrations of the internal {phere, fo as to canfe the pro- 
per communication to the fearient principle. I can, in purfaing this 
theory, perfuade myfelf, that, befides the temporary incommunicable- 
nefs of impreflion with the fentient principle, many other phxno- 
mena of this conne¢tion with the external or material world may be 
accounted for from thofe alternate fits of eafy tranfmiffion and reflec. 
tion; (I mean here repulfion without tran{miffion) fach as diftin®t and 
indiitinét fimple ideas; partial and imperfect, or otherwife adequate 
ideas ; fuch as different degrees in the power of attention in different 
perfons, and in the fame perfon at different times; alfo, different de- 
grees of fenfation, give occation to, 

«© | hope that the reader will not think that I hold out this fpecula- 
tion on theory, asa truth, or as deferibing a phanomenon in fact. 
1 am only labouring to form fome notion by which it may be conceived 
how fenfation and perception, or the principle of life, may have com- 
munion with, and communication by, the grofs matter of which the 
organs of our fenfes are formed : and I form this idea in reference to 
an actual exifting procefs in nature, where bodies fave thefe alternate 
{pheres of repulfion and attraction, 

«« Now, as it isa fact that material bodies, and all particles of mat- 
ter, have thefe alternate {pheres of repulfion and attraction, the latter 
within the former, fuperadded to them, or co exifling as inherent in 
their nature; 2 fortiori, we may fuppofe the fentient fubftance to have 
finilar repulfive and attractive powers fuperadded to it, or co-exiftent 
in its nature, by which it is conne&ed to, and has commanication 
with the external or material world, Whether they be confidered as 
powers of a fuperior nature, fuperadded to this fubltance, fuppofed to 
be inert prior to the fuperaddition ; or whether co-exifting attributes, 
part of its nature ab initio; makes no difference, according to my way 
of conceiving it: for I have no idea of actually exifting fubftance, but 
fo far as it is an abftract idea, reprefenting an actual co-exiftence of 
attributes. Whenever and wherever I perceive this, or that co-exiftence 
of attributes to be in fact, I cannot but uaderiand it to be this or that 
actual fubftance. 

«« I can fuppofe, according to common apprchenfion or language, 
the diftinét exiftence of material and immaterial fubftance, both in 
bare exiftence, without action, or any power of aétivity. I can fup- 
pofe a power of attration and repulfion to be fuperadded to the one, 
fo as to become, and always to be, co-exiftent with it. I can alfo 
fuppofe activity and thought to be fuperadded, in like manner, to the 
other, fo as to become, and to be, co-exiftent in its nature. Thefe 
two fubftances, thus receiving fuperadded properties, being co-exift- 
ences of a different nature, are as much different nominal fubftances 
from the former, as they are from one another. I can further fuppofe, 
for there is no repugnancy in the ideas why they may not co-exilt, 
that the fame creative caufe which fuperadded the powers of attraction 
and repulfion tothe material fubftance, may alfo fuperadd to it atti- 
vity of thought: or, on the other hand, that he who fuperadded an 
active and thinking power to the immaterial fubftance, may alfo fuper- 
“add to it the powers of attraction and repulfion,” P, 25. 


With thefe premifes, the author proceeds to invefligate a 
fpontancity, or (as he calls it) felf-activiry, This he juffly 
conliders 
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confiders as indicated by confcioufnefs, or, as he terms it, felf- 
con{cioufnefs ; and this felf-aGivity, he very properly contends, 
is at the bafis of all the mind’s operations. ** On* the fuppo- 
fition (fays this writer) of two principles, viz. of a grofs body 
apd, foul, which is fentient, and re-aéts upon grofs body, 
through which the vibrations (upon Hartley's theory) were 
conveyed the principle of adtivity is eltablithed.” For, «« if 
the whole man, (continues our author) be one principle of me- 
chanifm, there mult yet be at the centre, to which all the mo- 
tions of the vibrations tend, fome repulfive {pring of recoil, 
fome elaftic power which reverts back thefe mechanic vibra- 
tions, and converts them into mental or bodily a@tion. Such 
central ultimate re-aétion cannot arife from mere matter and 
motion, unlefs upen the fuppofition of fome fuperadded inter- 
vening agency, mediate or immediate.” The analyfis of proof 
in fupport of this theery is ingenioufly given in the argument 
ad pofteriori contained in the following extract. 


‘* If, in this analytick method, we examine the perceptions which 
we have of our actions; if we inveftigate, ftep by ftep, what we expe- 
riment in ourfelves, we perceive that we aét either mentally by thought, 
or bodily by motion; we perceive fome difpofitions in our mind, 
fome circumftances in our body, both fingle and combined, which pre. 
cede, as motives, all our actions ; we perceive clearly that the various 
mechanical motions, raifed in our body, are the mechanical caufe of 
impreffions conveyed inwards toward the mind, fo far as mechanifm 
goes; but become living fenfations by the co-operating action of the 
fentient principle as above defcribed. In perception thefe are fimple 
ideas, with all their modes ; in fenfation they are fimple pleafures and 
pains, with all their modes : the fenfe or feeling of thefe pleafures and 
yains is not in the mere matter acted upon, or in motion caufed, but 
Siaeeas a living fenfe only when (as Dr. Hariey juftly ftates it) it is 
referred to that /entient principle, fubflance, agent, &c. which we call 
mind, ‘The motives act as caufes arifing af extra: and the momen- 
tum, in the mechanifm, is always as the impulfe: but this rule of the 
momentum goes no further than the mechanifm. | The mind, that liv- 
ing principle agent, &c. when it meets thefe impreffions or vibrations, 
which are but mere matter and motion, and converts them into living 
fenfations, mixes its own power (an affimilating, attractive, and repel- 
Jent power) with them in various and in every degree of proportion. 
When it is indolent or inert in its exertions, ornot prepared to meet with 
its own power thefe external motives, they prefs upon it with the 
whole momentum of the impulfe; and it receives and admits their 
attractive or repulfive motives, fo paflively, as to be moved, inftead of 
moving, almoft mechanically. At other times, and in other circum- 
ftances, or difpofitions of its agency or active power, it meets and re- 


pels them by contrary repellent vibrations or repreffions; and fo in all the 
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intermediate degrees. But whatever the degtec or nature of the action is, 
with which it interpofes, the impreflions or vibrations moving a6 extra 
cannot even upon the idea ot the whole man being mechanifm, be repel- 
led or reprefled back and converted intoaétionsand motions, without fome 
refiftance, tome power of agency fuperadded as adjun@t, or inheriting 
as concrete, in the fubltance, agent, principle, &c. which re-atts, not 
barely by recoil or elaftic repuliion on the fenfes, but by an active 
moving principle on the body and its limbs, as well as by the att of 
thinking on the mind. When weattend ftill more attentively to thefe 
phanomena, we perceive that this agent, principle, &c. not only re- 
a¢ts upon thefe previous circumftances and difpofitions, but commen. 
ces from itfelf a¢tions, both fuch as terminate in the mind, as alfo 
fuch as operate on the mechanifm of the grofs body. I cannot only 
create a motive in my mind, but apply it myfelf; it does not firft move 
me, I give it itsimpulfe.” P. 43. 


Having atrempted-to eftablith the fe/fadfivity, our author 
proceeds to argue the unity of the foul, and offers fome rational 
conje@tures on the principium individuationis. In fupporting 
the hypothetis of real locality, and the aQtual exiltence of /pace, 
the redutio ad abfurdum is employed in a manner which ren- 
ders ita complete refutation of every fophifm tending fo dif- 
credit the phanomena of nature. 

** I will beg leave here to make and try an experiment on one of 
thefe philofophers, who deny that there can be any aétual exiftence of 
{pace beyond bodily or material extenfion: who fay, that when body 
is removed, nothing, a mere privation, only remains; and that the ver 
notion of any fuch exifting object, as fpace, is but an abftract idea of 
extenfion, abftraGled from body, and framed by that power or faculty 
of the mind which can go on numbering of parts, or of extending its 
idea ad infinitum. 

«© Let me place this philofopher io a glafs, an adamantine or empy- 
real receiver, fuppofed to be as capacious as his idea of the utmoft ex- 
tent of the finite material world. So placed, he will perceive and 
have an idea that he is furrounded with air. Well; I will exhauft 
this air. He will, perhaps, fay that his information leads him to 
perceive that he is ftill furrounded by afubtle ather. I will beg leave 
to fuppofe that fcience and meghanics have gone fo far that I can ex- 
hautt alfo this ether. But here, if our philofopher is a Cartefian, he 
will fay matter ftill remains, although neither tangible nor palpable ; 
for wherever extenfion is, there is matter. Here Spinoza comes ia, 
and fays, [Epilt, 73] ** Materiama Cartefio male definiri per exten- 
fionem ;”” and upon his authority, if we had no better, we will fuppofe 
all matter whatfoever to be exhaufled. And, when that is thus dif- 
pofed of, even Spinoza’s /ubfance, which is another word for the fame 
thing, will not prevent us from having arrived at a perfect vacuum, 
In this ftate let us addrefs ourfelves to the ideas and perceptions of this 
philofopher, fo cireumftanced. Does he find himilelf sowbere? fur- 
rounded with sothing ? that the capacious receiver, thus deprived of 
bodily, material, and fubftantial extenfion, is a fpherical privation, 
contains nothing? that indeed he has fome idea of the a we 
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{trated from body of matter; yet that this is merely an idea formed 
in the mind, but hath no exiftence beyond that ? 

«¢ The feeling or perception which this philofopher hath, is not that 
any matter or fubftance whatfoever fills this capacious receiver; he feels 
and'perceives, by aid of this power of his mind abitracting an idea of 
extenfion from matter, that, although the matter and fubftance is gone 
and annihilated, the extenfion remains; and yet not that i aéiva! ex- 
iftence, but only as a privation, of which he has an idea in his mind: 
and that ad extra to him, nothing is every where round him, extended 
by a diftance from him to the fides of this fuppofed receiver, Here 
then he conceives nothing to exilt which yet extends: either this no. 
thing mutt be fomething, or there is no extent or diftance; there is 
nothing between our philofopher and the fides of the receiver. Bat 
here our philofopher will, upon reflected confideration, reply, I do not 
mean to aflert, that when all external matter or fubftance is annibi- 
lated, that nothing remains exifling ; and that all which remains isthe 
idea of my mind; there is certainly, beyond me, left a capacity which 
matter may occupy again, that is, the place it did occupy, before it 
was annihilated, remains. Does not alfo the bearings and diftance 
(that capacity of place) which marked the order and fituation of the 
feveral particles and portions of matter remain ? Our philofopher mutt 
here anfwer, yes. Well then, he does perceive around him place, and 
@ certain relative [pace. 

«© We who are on the outfide of this receiver, and who fee this ca. 
pacity, this place, this relative {pace, as exilting, know that thefe ideas 
of our philofopher agree with the fact. When, by comparifon of his 
idea with curs, he is informed of this; and repeatedly, in ferious ape 
slication, he reflects upon the ftate and feeling of his internal fenfe, 
f. will perceive that the idea which is impretied on his mind, is not 
only agrecable to the fact, but arifes out of the fact: from the fat 
that he is turrounded with, an exifting fpace ; the perception of which 
is impreiied upon his mind, that he can no more diveft himfelf of the 
idea, than he can fuppofe this extended exiftence not to be. It 1s, it 
cannot not be; it is irremoveably prefent to his mind, the perception 
is an objective idea of this real and every where prefent exiiting ob- 
jest. ' 
«< If our philofopher fhill doubts whether there be any extended di- . 
Rance (which I call {pace) really exifting between him and the bounds 
of thisempyreal fphere, which is ftated as a reprefentation of his idea 
of the place of the finite world ; and that when this finite world is an- 
nihilared, and taken out of exiftence ; or, according to the inftitution 
of our experiment, out of this receiver, that nothing remains: doth 
he then perceive tnat he touches the fides of it? He fays that he is not 
in immediate contaét with them: let him then itretch forth his arm 


and touch them ; he finds they are not within his reach: let him then, 
it he feels that he is moveable, and that there isaround him a capacity 
of receiving him, when fo moving; let him move towards the fides 
rill he arrives at them. If there be nothing exifting beyond, and be 
fide his abftract idea, he moves through wow-ere tanto nowhere, in of: 
der to arrive at fomevhere; that is, although his motion is extended 


through a certain diftance, he does not move at all; and yet, remain- 
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ing where he was, he arrives at thofe bounds which were at fuch a die 
fiance from him, that he could not touch them without advancing tw- 
ward them: all which is abfurd, while the fact and truth remains, 
that before he began to move he had a locality, and occupied a certain 
portion of {fpace, which was his place ; that he fucceflively, in moving, 
occupied different places; that there was between thefe different 
places extent or diitance, or fpace, left behind him ; and that there 
was yet extent, diftance, or fpace, before him, into which he could 
move.” P. 64, | 

_ Eternity, as an attribute of fpace, is then argued with cons 
fiderable acutenefs, and all the fuperftructure of which thefe 
principles admit—in the exiftence of an eternal intelligent Be- 
ing, his moral and providential adminiltration, the progreflive 
knowledge and virtue of man, and the indeltructibility of his 
eflence (as being an individuum, an unit, a monad) by any 
operation or procefs of nature. On each of thele fubjedts a 
confiderable fhare of reafoning is eraployed ; and the mind re- 
ceives abundant conviction from arguments which are generally 
found, though not alwdys exprefled in the moft engaging and 
perfpicuous terms, As thé-‘limits of our work haye compelled 
us to pafs over thus briefly thefe important topics of difcuffion, 
we will prefent our readers with a {hort extract from the clofe, 
in which the effence of our author’s reafoning is condenfed, 
and the points in difcuffion recapitulated, 


«¢ If man had not been created fo far free as to be the author of hig, 
own attions, and the former of his own character, he might have been 
an unerring machine; he could not, however, at the fame time, have 
been moral: he could not have been virtuous; nora creature poffef- 
fing, as deferving, happinefs. On theother hand, if he were creaved 
free, he mutt, of neceffity, be fallible, and commencing his progreflive 
cxiftence from the loweft degree of the capacities of his nature, being, 
at the fame time, a creature of habits, he mult, however perfect on 
principle, become devious. ~Now it appears, on the firit fuperficial 
view, and therefore arifes as an objection to this fyftem, that, man 
thus formed, his liberty would be a fnare to him; and his progreflive 
nature, thus devious, lead to his ruin; if the ifls and evils anfing in 
the courfe and by the confequences of this fy item were incorrigible and 
unfanative, abfoiute, and eternal : but we have feen that the ills thus 
arifing, and all the evil thus created, become by the operation of a cor. 
rective procefs of nature, co-operating with a core/pondent fanative 
principle in man, working to habit, become the means and occafions 
of good finally and abfolutely. This fyflem of Providence, theree 
fore, when confidered as we have feen it to be, is fo far from bein 
liable to the objection raifed to it, from the origin and exiftence oF 
evil, in this flate of being, that we may ftate pofitively and direétly, 
that the infinite wifdom and goodnefs of Providence 1s the caufe of 
fuch evil, as is found in the fyitem; fo framing man, and peste 
bim in the world, or permitting him fo to place -himfelf, in fuch de- 
ranged circumflances of it, that all the natural ills and moral evils, as 
well 
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well as good, are all equally parts of the general fyftem, working toge- 
ther for good, by the wifeit and moft beneficent procefs, Thus feenas 
being what they are, they become direét proofs of, inftead of objections 
tp. the confummate wifdom, the infinite goodnefs, and abfolute reéti- 
tude of the Creator and Governor of this fyftem : a fyftem which ap- 
pears to be the only poffible one by which a moral creature can advance 
and be wrought to a.decided moral retitude, fixed and affured ; yet 
fo fixed, as to be not only confiftent with, but formed by perfect li- 
berty : whereby a free and moral creature can approximate in a dire& 
progretiion towards that co-exiilence of all its powers and properties 
which conftitute its perfec nature; that is, its good, its happinefs, 
We have feen that this is a fyftem which is, and muft be, progreffive, 
and working in a fuccetlion of ftages of exiftence. And we have fi- 
nally feen, 1 hope, in demonitraiive proof, that God has fo framed vs; 
that that part of us which we call ouRseELF, is fo created as to con- 
tinue in exifterce, for aught there is in the powers of nature to the 
contrary, to a fucceeding ttave, and moit likely to an infinite fucceffion 
of itages of cxiftence.” P. 250. 

Upon the whole, we have found in this work much to ad- 
mire; but our adoration muft be confidered as applying rae 
ther to the train of reafoning, than the method or fty!e. The 
firft is indittinat, and the laft is uncouth and embarraffled. A 
long intermiflion of intelleQtual ftudies (which is pleaded in 
the preface) may probably be confidered by the public as a 
ground of excufe for thefe defects. In other refpects this ef- 
fay is deferving of confiderable praife. It opens a track of 
ufeful and diverfitied enquiry; and furnithes the materials of 
folution and defence, for fome of the moft important queftions 
in philofophy and morals. 











Art. XI. A fecond Differtation on Fever, containing the Hij- 
tory and Method of Treatment of a regular Tertian Intermit- 
tent. By George Fordyce, M. D. F. R.S. Senior Phyfician 
to St. Thomas's Hofpital, and Reader on the Praétice of Phy- 


fic. 8vo. 1§6pp. gs. Johnfon. 1795. 


N the firft part of this work, the differtation on fimple fever*, 
the author gave a general account of fever, its nature, caufes, 
and fymptoms. In this, the principles there laid down are 
purfued, but fo far only as relates to the hiftory and treatment 
of a regular tertian fever, to the confideration of which it is 


ftriQly confined. The author firit defcribes the difeafe, the 
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* See Brit. Crit. vol. iv. p. 615. 
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manner of its attack, the time of its recurrence, its effeéts 
upon the cont{titution, and its termination, which, when the fe- 
ver is not interrupted, fometimes does not take place, until the 
end of four months. As regular tertians are rarely fatal in 
temperate or cold climates, and are even not unfrequently 
found to improve the general health, and to free the conftitution 
from rheummifm, and various other complaints, to which the 

atients had before been fubjecét, fome practitioners have re- 
commended leaving them to take their courfe, without attempt- 
ing to check or {top them by medicines. Dr. Fordyce there- 
fore firlt defcribes the regimen neceilary to be abferved when 
this method is adopted, and then examines the effects of the 
remedies which are ufually employed to put a ftop to, or 
fhorten the duration of the difeafe. In purfuing the firft plan, 
the principal attention is applied to the quantity and quality of 
the feod proper to be given, and to the times of adminiltering 
it. When, in the beginning of fever, the intermiflions are 
imperfect, the patient fhould be confined, for his fole nourifh- 
ment, to barley water; when the intermiflions are become 
more perfect, fago, as next in point of facility of digeftion, 
and containing more nourifhment, and panada, fhould be given; 
to thefe, raifins, figs, oranges, baked apples, &c. may be added. 
No food more difficult of digeftion fhould be employed, until 
the crifis, and confequently the iatermiffion, fhall have become 
tolerably perfeét. In the progrefs of the difeafe, milk, and 
animal broths, and, at length, when the crifes are quite perfect, 
folid animal food is to be allowed on the intermediate days, at 
the time of the principal meal. Or, as a general rule, ** for 
the firft fortnight (p. 45) food of eafy digeftion fhould be ufed ; 
afterwards more nourifhing food, according to the perfection 
of the intermiffions ; again food of ealier digeftion when they 
grow imperfect towards the end.” 

During this procefs, attention is to be paid to the ftate of 
the ftomach and bowels, which are to be occafionally unloaded 
of their contents, and fleep, when required, is to be procured. 
The medicines moft proper to be ufed for thefe purpofes, and 
the times and manner of giving them, are diftinétly defcribed. 
When the difeafe has continued fo long as to occafion confide- 
rable debility, air, exercife, and bitters, as bark, chamomile 
flowers, columbo, &c. are to be employed to reftore the tone 
and energy of the body. A curious difquifition here follows 
on twufcular ftrength or tone, which does not depend, the au- 
thor fhows, on the cohefion or elatticity of the animal fibre, 
‘* but exifts in confequence of the life of the part.” P, 76. 
The author next proceeds to treat of the method of {topping 
the progrefs of a regular tertian, or curing it, by medicines. 
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The feveral fubltances recurred to for this purpofe, as anti. 
mony, bark, zinc, fteel, arfe: nic, &c. are examined, the mof 
ufeful felected, and the particular manner of exhibiting them 
defcribed in a clear, diitinét, and mafterly manner, ever ry where 
‘as te the former diflertation, appealing to experience, as the 
only guide to be depended on. ‘The author concludes with 
promifing to-continne the fubjeét, until he has completed the 
hiftory of fever, namely, ** by a third differtation on a regular 
continued fever; a fourth on irregular intermittents, and the 
accidents which happen in them ; and the laft will contain the 
hiltory and the manner of treaiment of the accidents which 
happen in continued fevers, and their irregularities.” P. 156, 


Thefe will, doubilefsly, be anxioufly expeéted by the public. 





Art. XII. AMdfcellaneous Papers and legal Infiruments, under 
the Hand and Seal of William Shakfpeare, including the Tra- 
gedy f King Lear and a {mall Fragment of He miet. From 
the origin al MSS. in the Poffeffion of Samuel Ireland, of Nore 
fotk- -frreet. Imperial Folio. .1§7 pp. with 7 additional, 
containing the Fragment of Hamlet, and many Plates, 
4l. 4s. Kgertor, &c. 1796. 


UR remote readers, if perchance they have heard anything 
of this phenomenon of the metropolis, may have been 
a little impatient to receive fome account or opinion upon the 
fubje&t. Of this, however, we hope they have felt convinced, 
that, if we had thought ourfelves authorized to announce a 
genuine difcovery of papers from the hand of Shakfpeare, we 
fhould have haftened to impart intelligence, fo very interefting 
fo every lover of our drama, and its mighty mafter. ‘This 
was not the cafe. Sufpicion, from the very beginning, has 
hung on every part of the tranfaction. The original ftory 
was moft improbable, and it has flrangely varied, without 
becoming probable. The papers themfelves, and the printed: 
book, offer in every part of their contents innumerable topics 
for objection, and little but objeétion: and the miraculous 
box or trunk, which, after having procuced letters, deeds, 
drawings, printed books, manufcript plays, and fuch a ‘farrago 
of things as never box contained before, ftill teems with difco- 
veries, in.a way that overthrows all power of belief. Would 
you imagine, reader, that in a year and a half, or two years, 
tl.e contents of one trunk could not be afcertained? Were there 
twenty 
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twenty they might have been examined in a month ;—*¢ a little 
month !”—Yettothis hour thefe Shak fpearean treafuresincreafe 
upon us; and, inftead of «* three MS. plays and part of ano- 
ther,” as mentioned in the preface to this book, we now hear 
of many more, all written in the fame hand. * Ipfa fi vellet 
credulitas credere hc, non poffet.” 

It may be remarked that the credit of thefe wonderful dif- 
coveries has gradually decreafed, as the particulars have be- 
come more known. When they were firft announced and 
difplayed, the ancient appearance of the deeds and papers, and 
even their quantity, induced feveral perfons of knowledge and 
fagacity to give a temporary afflent: and though, to various 
in{pectors, many {trong objections even at that time appeared, 
fome few were perfuaded even to give credit, to the amount 
of four guineas. ‘The prefent volume, therefore, appears 
with a lift of one hundred and twenty-three fubfcribers. Small 
as this number may feem, to thofe who confider merely the 
fame of Shakfpeare, and the natural cifect of his name, it 
was, under the circumitances, tolerably large: and the weight 
of opinion from thele perfuaded perfons, prevailed for a time . 
fo far, that Mr. Sheridan (we believe, without feeing the fub- 
je&t of his bargain) entered into an agreement for the play of 
Vortigern, paying down a part of the money on the fpot. 
But the publication of this volume proved fatal to the credit 
of the papers, and perhaps to the play of Vortigern. On the 
appearance of this document the veil was withdrawn, The 
incredible abfurdity of the fpelling, and in various refpeets of 
the contents, which had been obfcured by cramp hands, dufky 
paper, and a partial infpection, was now laid open in the 
fineft ink, on the whiteft wire-woven paper, and hot-preffed, It 
has been urged, with a degree of acrimony, again{t fome of the 
mot eminent critics, that they have aéted unfairly, in deciding 
politively againit thefe Shakf{pearean papers, without having 
feen the originals. No argument can be more falfe. The 
whole force of deception certainly lay in the external appear- 
ance of the papers; and if it was poffible for any fagacious 
perfons to be deceived, it was only by the manual art em- 
ployed in their fabrication. * But this is not the part to which 
the critics have objected (except fo far as fac-fimile copies of 
them have been publifhed) it is to their contents ; which un. 
doubtedly may be appreciated with more cafe and certainty inthe 
printed volume than in the written papers. “The confequence 
was that, as foon as the book appeared, the greater part, 
even of the fubfcribers, fell from their faith ; and, by the time 
when the play of. Vortigern was brought forward, it did not 
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want the arguments of Mr. Malone to prepare the public to 

ronounce that condemnation, which its own demerits fecured, 
Ie has been faid that a party was formed againft it in the theatre, 
but the book had formed the party. ‘Lo us, however, even 
the ‘trivial objection of not having feen the papers cannot be 
oppoled. We did infpect them; and, in the curfory exami- 
nation of an heur, faw circumftances that led us, inftead of 
being converted, to difbelieve more ftrenuoufly than, from the 
reported improbabilitics, we had difbelieved before. The ex- 
treme nonfenfe of fome paflages read from the improved copy 
of the Lear, and other papers, completed the impreflion which 
had been made by fome vilible phenomena on the papers them- 
felves. 

We fhall not attempt to enter into any laboured refutation 
of a matter fo palpable and open as the pretenfions of thefe 
papers appear to us to be. One or two arguments that are 
conclufive, are as good asa million. A greater number fre- 
quently confufes, ‘rather than elucidates. We thall notice only 


two points: the géneral fpelling, and the nature of the copy 
of Lear. 


THE SPELLING. 


Of all the circumftances which were moft difguifed by the 
obfeure writing of the MSS. and moft obvious on the face of 
the printed book, the foremoft is the fpelling, which is un- 
doubtedly not that of any age fince the Englith language had 
exiltence. It is indeed hardly credible that any perfon thould 
have been blind enough to attempt the fabrication of manu- 
fcripts, pretending to be of the age of Shakf{peare, without 
having firft made himfelf acquainted with the orthography of 
that age; and, fo far, the very excefs of bungling might feem 
to operate a little in favour of the contrivers. But this abfur- 
dity 1s kept in countenance by fo many others, that it lofes all 
weight in the eftimation. When we firft obferved all the 
fuppoled writing of Shakf{peare to be in this ftrangely abfurd 
{fpelling, we conceived it might be pretended (though of all 
things moft improbable) that the bard had taken up a fyftem 
of orthography peculiar to himfelf. Such pedantry would 
indeed be perfeétly unlike Shakfpeare; but amidit fo many 
contradictions to his known character, this would have been 
only a fmall addition. But unfortunately Queen Elizabeth, 
Lord Southampton, the attornies who drew the deeds, and 
all perfons in any fhape introduced, fpell in the fame manner. 
Now to this fpelling there are, among others, two invincible 
objections. Jn the firft place, it is a regular fyflem; and there | 
was 
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was then no reaular fy{tem of orthography. The fame writer 
{pelt the fame word in three or four different ways, perhaps 
within the comnafs of a page. But here the whole is uniform; 
wedo not fay w ithout variations, for fome few we have obferved, 
but with har diy any. Secondly, the fy{tem that is taken up ts 
mot one that ever pi ‘evatled. For among all the varieties of 
fpciling to be found in the books and MSS. of that age, there 
are none that coincide with the general plan of thefe papers. 
Virtue, for inftance, may be found written, Vertue, Vertew} 
Virtew, Virtue, and, perhaps, Vertu; but we defy all refearch 
to produce inet: which is the fpelling of thefe papers. 
The prominent part of this falfe and nonfenfical fyftem 
confilts in doubling almoft every confonanr, and putting ane 
after it. “hus gentlemen is written gennetlemenne, &c. This 
fyftem produces, in the fhort letter attributed to Queen Eliza- 
beth (to fay a the nonfenfe of its contents) thefe mon. 
flers : didde, nafterre, onne, Fromme, Londonne, forre, fhaile 
aclorres sate uff, natle,y butte, affe ; Leice/} erre, wile. Sets is 
true t! at in the fuperfcription we have ma/ter, refpe@table as a 
variation, but fill unfi rtunate; the really prevalent fpelling 
of the time being maz/ler, trom the old french maifire. Nowy 
of the words here cited from the queen’s marvellous letter, 
fome few may indeed be found occationally, though feldom, 
in old books and writings, but others no where exift: and, 
though it is difficult, amidit the very varying orthography of 
our anceltors, to pronounce what cannot in a folitary in{ftance 
be found, we can pofitively aflert that in no compofition what- 
ever, printed or written, will any of thefe occur with os 
conitancy and regularity with which th ‘y are employed it 
thefe papers. Befides this, though it be very trne that uni- 
formity is no where vifible in the {pelling of our early wiirers, 
yet fome modes prevailed much more than others , and, from 
the time of Edward the Third to the prefent day, the prevalent 
node of writing t the particles from, for, in, but, at, &c. &c. 
has been the fame as it now is. But in thefe pretended ori- 
ginals we have, almoft without exception, fromme, forre, inne, 
butte, atte, &c. IfJe and uffe forzs and us are perfectly wrongs 
We have alfo ale and /haile, which it was more common te 
rob of fome letters than to load with any additional one:, 
thus, a/, fial. Among the long words we have fuch phano. 
inena as never before aftonithed the world: but above all, the 
much cited, and never to be forgotten, perrepenncdycularélyr, 
hich would have raifed a laugh in any age, from the Hep- 
tarchy to the publication of the manu fri; pts. The fuperfcrip- 
O o tion 
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tion to the play of Lear, fubfcribed by Shakfpeare himfelf, js 
too remarkable to be pafled over. It ftands thus: 


** Tragedye of Kynge Leare iffe fromme Mafterre Hollianefhedde 
I have inne fome lyttle deparretedde fromme hymme butte thatte 
libbertye wille notte I trufte be blamedde bye mye gentle readerres, 
W., Shak{peare *.” 

Here are only thirty words, of which at leaft eighteen are 
{pelt as never any writer {pelt them fince the Englith language 
exilled, The rigorous fy{tem of the pfeudo-Shakfpeare {pares 
neither names nor words of other languages, but includes them 
all in its doudblings! Witnefs poor Holinthed’s name, which 
he himfelf would hardiy have been able to read; and, in the 
play, exrt/e for exit, 

Were it worth while to purfue this matter further, it might 
be fhown, that the profufe introdu€tion of the letter y is 
equally remote from the practice of Shakfpeare’s age; and 
many other errors of the fame kind might be pointed out, 
Chatterton theltered his mufe in an age, the orthography of 
which is much lefs known; here all is as clear as what refpects 
our own times. ‘lake any genuine writing of the age of 
Elizabeth, and view it in its real form, and then tranflate it 
into the fy{tem of duplicationt, and fee the effect. For in- 
ftance, to give it fair play, from Lyly’s Euphues, printed in 
1555. 

«© To my verie goods friends the Gentlemen Scollers of Oxford. 

‘« There is no privilegde that needeth a pardon neither is there any 
remiffion to bee afked where a commiffion is graunted, I fpeak this 
Gentlemen, not to excufe the offence which is taken, but to offer a de- 
fence where | was miftaken.” 


This, in the new found papers, would have run thus, or 
fomething like it. 

‘Toe mye verrye goode Freyndes the Gennetlemenne Schollares of 
Oxeforde. 

Theyre iffe noe pryvylegde thatte needethe a parredonne, neytherre 
iffe theyre annye remyflyonne toe bee afkedde where a commyflyonne 
ifle grannetedde. I f{peake thys, Gennetlemenne, notte toe execufe 


— 





* N.B. All thefe papers are written without ftops, from an idea, 
probably, that fuch was the praétice of the times; or that punétuation 
was then unknown, which the ninth chapter of Ben Jonfon’s Gram- 
mar will alone refute. ‘The fabricator might poffibly have heard that 
Greek MSS. are fo written; if fo, it is a wonder that he even divided 
the words. 

$¢ We will not fay duplicity. 
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the offennce whyche iffe taken, butte toe offerre a defennc ._ «I 
was mifletaykenne. 


Such is the {tuff which is offered to the public as genuine ! 
We have not taken the pains to verify all the words here fet 
down, from the Ireland papers ; but we have followed the 
general fyftem ; and have no doubt that whoever fhould fearch 
out the very words, if they happen to be there, will find them 
either the fame, or equally remote from propriety. Jz and 
butte, and many others, are ftriétly copied. 


Cory or Lear. 


This we felec&t for the remaining obje& of our animadver- 
fion, as peculiarly decifive. For if Shakfpeare, in his own 
copy, carefully written, proves that he could neither judge of 
fenfe or verfe, vain indeed has been our idolatry! If this accu- 
fation be unworthy of him, this copy, with all its autograph 
fignatures, is perfectly fpurious. In examining this, we fhall 
not look out for one part that may be more faulty than an- 
other, but take the firft {cenes as they occur. The fcene with 
which the play opens is moft clearly in profe. The fubftitute 
of Shakfpeare feems hardly to have known whether it was 
profe or verfe. One line he has botched into a verfe, 


So didde itte everre feeme to uffe Butte nowe 


In Butter’ s quarto of 1608, thisftands, ‘‘ It did alwaies feeme 
fo to us, but now in the” &c. The firft folio has ‘* It did al- 
wayes feeme fo to us.” The fecond omits fa. The reft of 
the {cene is here written much as if the tranfcriber took it for 
verfe: but this we will not affirm, In the fame fpeech he 
prefers the worle reading ‘ qualities,” inftead of ‘* equalities.’ 

‘ Thothers,” for the others, is genuine old Englifh, but not 
much ufed by Shakfneare. ‘The old editions read ‘¢ eithers,’ 
Line g, for hath been at my charge,’ ” we have * hathe dayd 
atte mye charge*,” «* The faulte” for a fault” is very foolifh. 
Line 20, « olderre bye yeares thanne thys.” The tranfcriber 
probably did not underftand the reading of all the old copies, 
‘‘ fome yeere elder than this,” which means ‘** about one 
year.” Line g1, “ and kAncwe toe fue you betterre.” ‘This is 
a grofs and glaring blunder for ** and fue to know you better.” 

Shak{peare was already afleep over his tafk! Many other 
loolifh variations occur in this thort fcene of thirty- four lines, 





* « Acknowlegdge’’ here is a fine inftance of fpelling ; there are 
many in this fcene. In the next page, for acknowledged, we have 
“* acknowleggedde” ! 
Oo3 which 
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which are not worth fpecifying*. But the fecond fcene, which 
is longer, and in verfe, is much more fertile. Not to be too 

articular, we will take only fuch inftances as are moft glaring, 
Verte 39 begins.‘ Intoe three our kyngdomme,”’ which de. 
{troys every appearance of verfe. The old copies all read 
‘¢ in three.” 































Verfe 44. Thys houre wee fhalle our conftante Will make knowne 
Oure daughterres feveralle dowerres thatte future ftrife 
Maye bee preventedde nowe— 


It is plain that here is no conftru@tion at all. The fentence 
requires “concerning our daughters dowers,” or fomethin 
equivalent, But this offence againft common fenfe is peculiar 
to Shak[peare’s own copy. The imperfect folios read 

We have this hour a conftant will to publifh 
Our daughters’ feveral dowers. 

The 4to has not the lines at all, 

Line 50 Ande fhalle ftreyghte be anfweredde. 


( 
Inftead of r 
And here are to be anfwer’d. 


Line 51. Synce wee fhalle now divefte uffe both of Rule 
Cares of State ande interefte of Terrytorye. 





I 
The beautiful fecond line here given is Shak{peare’s laft core t 
reCtion, mitead of 2 
Intereft of territory, cares of ftate. ' 
, t 
What an ear he mutt have had, fo to improve upon the ears fi 
liercopies! Line 82 ftands thus: be 
Bee thys ample thirde of our kyngdomme;, 1 
Which has no refemblance to a verfe, inftead of 

Remaine this ample third of our fair kingdom, 
Line 93. I cannotte save I; 
Mye hearte intoe my mouthe, an 
: ca 
as the correction of 2 









I cannot heave an 
My heart into my mouth. 






But the perfection of all lines is the gg'h, 


You dydde begette mee you bredde me and lovd me, 
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* Except, perhaps, the ingenious ‘ he fhalle hye hymme,” at the of 
end, for he fhall away, or ** away he fhall.” f 
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which goes delightfully to the tune of an old ballad. Inftead 


of 
You have begot me, bred me, loved me ; 


Or, as the modern editions very properly correct a {mall error 
in the old ones, 


You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me, I 
Return thofe duties back, as are right fit. 


Line 118, And affe a ftraungerre toe mye hearte and mee 
Hold thee fromme w/s forre everre. 


This elegant confufion of fingular and plural is peculiar to 
Shak{peare’s own corredied copy ! 


Line 147. The bowe is bente thereforre awaye fromme the fhafte, 


Juftead of 
The bow is bent, and drawn, make from the fhaft. 


Such are the flowers with which this garden, planted by 
Shakf{peare’s own hand, abounds ; taking its contents at ran- 
dom, and without felection! What it would be found to 
produce, if regularly examined, may fufliciently be guefled 
from this. Thefe, to be fure, are what the preface-writer 
meant to defcribe by ** the fpantaneous flow of foul and fim- 
ple dition,” which the players have deftroyed by their altera- 
tions. But can a foul that flows with fpontaneous nonfenfe, 
and fimple offence againit all meafure, be the foul of Shak- 
{fpeare? No, by the foul of Genius, no! The foul that made 
thefe palpable blunders, almoft in every line, was a very fimple 
foul,and perfectly unequal to the tafk it undertook. Were we 
to go on, and to feledt, it is well known what ftrange things 
may be found, The famous blunder in the Baftard’s foliloquy, 

Mye mynde as generoufe and mye fhape as *true 
As honelt manns ilue, 


Inflead of ** As honelt madam’s iffue,’—deftroys both fenfe 
and metre. A woman, legitimately married, has long becn 
called an honeft woman, in opp fision to a wanton; but it re- 
mained for the wife tranfcriber to tell us, that a man who has 
an illegitimate fon is not an hone/ff man. WHowever this may 
be defended morally, it certainly was never the doétrine of our 
language. To fum up all, without dwelling more upon fuch 
execrable trafh: if many fuolifh interpolations, it every pofli- 


ee 





* Here the as is not an af, as it ufually is, and this is one inftance 
ef judicious variation: but unhappily the general cait of impoflible 
fpelling is unvaried, 
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ble offence againft metre and fenfe, and many that feem abfo. 
lutely impoflible*, even for the groffeft blunderer, can be at. 


tributed to Shakfpeare, this copy might have come from his 


hand. If Shak{peare was not a downright blockhead, it jis 
fpurious ; the pretence of his hand-writing is a delufion, and 
every fignature incr about the copy a counterfeit. I[f this 
muft be pronounced of the piece that occupies four-fifths of 
the publication, the complexion of the reft may eafily be con. 
jectured. 
The book contains, 1. Shak/peare’s Autographs of bis Name; 
2. Queen Elizabeth's ‘Letter tobim; 3. Extra i ee mifcellae 
neous Pupers; 4. Note ¢ of Hand to Heming, with bis Receipt; 
5. Letter to Anna Hatherrewaye ; 6. Verfes to the fame ; 7. Let 
ter to the Earl of Southampton , 8. The Earl's Anfwer ; 9. Shak. 
Speare’s Profeffion of Faith; 10, Letier to Cowley the Player; 
11. Portrait, inckfed in that Letter 5 12. Reverfe of the fame; 
13. Deed of Gift to Ireland; 14. View of Ireland’s Houfe and 
Coat of Arms 3 15. Us leseinil Drawings of Baffanio and Shylak; 
16. Agreement with Lowine; 17. Agreement with Cz ndell; 
18. Leafe ia M. Frazer and his W fe ; 19. Deed of Truft ta 
Fohn Heming; 20. King Lear; Fragment of Hamlet. 
Of thefe we may fay briefly, that Queen Elizabeth’s letter is 
falfe in its writing, and abfurd and impoflible i in its contents; 
the hand writing in general fpurious, and, in fome inftances, 
proved to be perfe€tly unlike the genuine writing of the pet 
fons, neither the language, nor (as we have feen) the fpelling, 
fuitable to the time; dates are miftaken ; cuftoms of the age 
totally mifunderftood ; the sath in many inftances, not law; 
and particularly the leat, fuch as tie moft ignorant attorney 
of that age could not poflibly have ett ; the fuppofed fas, 
on which many of the documents are founded, abfurdly ima. 
gined. In a word, there probably never was an inftance in 
which fo much labour was beftowed to attempt an impofition, 
in which fo little appears that will bear even the flightelt exa- 
mination. Every part, fro m the beginning to the end, teems 


— | 
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* Will any reafonable man believe that Shakfpeare wrote his own 
verfes in the form of profe? The very lines quoted in the preface in 
favour of this copy are decifive againft it, Particularly the alteration 
of what is not only good verfe, but ftrong fenfe, 


I would divorce me from thy mother’s tombe 
Sepulchring an adultrefs. 


The fpurious copy makes the father « divorce his daughter from her 


mother’s womb,” after the mother was dead, which, in every poflible 


mode of interpretation, is nonfenie, 
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with abfurdity, error, and impofhbility. Every face of the thing 
prefents a new deformity. Who may have been the contriver 
or contrivers, we prefure not to fay: but that the whole is a 
contrivance, and a very ill-executed contrivance, we affert 
without referve. Can a gentleman be found whe will fay 
that thefe papers have been /ong in his family? We cannot 
believe it; and, if there were fuch a gentleman, we could 
not believe him. 





Art. XIII. ConjeGtures, with foort Comments and Iluftrations 
of various Pafjages in the new Teftament, particularly in the 
Gofpel of St. Matthew. Lo which is added, a Specimen o 
Notes on the old Leftament. By Stephen Wefion, B.D. F.R.S, 
S.A. gto. 8opp. 4s. Nichols. 1795. 


THe editor of the fragments of Hermefianax, and one of 
the tranflators of Gray’s Elegy into Greek, appears now 
before us, employing his learning more ftrilly in the way of 
his profeffion. His comments and illuftrations are concife, 
but occafionally important ; and are defigned by him to contri- 
bute, with others, to that great work, a revifion of our autho- 
rized tranflation, of which, at the fame time, he {peaks with 
proper caution, as a tafk not lightly to be taken up, or brought 
toaconclufion. ‘The publication is dedicated to Dr. Goffet, 
in thirteen Phaleucic lines, in which we had f{carcely difcovered 
a metrical error in the ufe of the word “ mutilos,” wherethe 
firft fyllable ought to be long, when we received a paper of 
additions from the author, in the very firft of which we are 
told for ‘« mutilos” to read * futiles.” ‘This certainly cor 
refts the meafure, but for the fenfe we greatly prefer * fle- 
biles,” which we underftand to have been the word originally 
written. Thus frequently does it happen, that an author, ei- 
ther at the inftance of friends, or from a miftaken fancy of 
improvement, changes a better word into a worfe. 

The obfervations of Mr. W. turn, in general, upon the il- 
luftration of fome expreflions, by fimilar paffagesin claflical or 
other authors: or of cuftoms, by reference to the books where 
they are treated, or of difficult texts by conjectural emendation, 
or new conf{truction. ‘“Fhus, 

Matth. vi. 16. ‘* The people which fat in darknefs,” 
Sat, remained, abode, was immerfed. See Xenoph. vol. vs 
C.13. "Enavhy xabnuerw avOpome, and Ariftophanes’s fine line in 
his Irene, 

"H modus yag dugiioa, xv Qoow KAOHMENH,” 


Here, 
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Here, however, we mutt obferve, that it fhould be dypiiee: ang 
we mutt enquire what is meant by the firft quotation trom Xe. 
nophon, Ww aay certainly contains fome erratum alfo. Xe. 
noph. vol. v. c. 13, is a reference we cannot purfue. 

The lothanilisns nore is judicious, on Ma th. vi. 12. 


‘ This day our daily bread.” I fhould readily have adopted tha 
explanation of the Word and phrate invotows aeros, in Suidas, who de. 
rives it trom odc/z, and fays it means the bre: ad of our fublittence, or 
daily bread, were it not tor the verfion of the Nazarean Gofpel, which 
Jerom in his coniment on St. Matthew tells us was dimchar, that is, not 
of toemorrow, but until to-morrow, sis atgiov, from whence | con. 
clude, that the original tranflation roy iamvciov Was intended to mean 
tis Thy iriov’cay, until to-morrow, which is to be found in an author, as 
it were, of the day, to whom no objection will be made. Karadrneis 
oldty tors && adray ELE THN EMMOLTZAN. Jofeph. Antiq. lib. iii. c. x, 
p. 180. St. Luke, it mult be obferved, ufes the fame phrafe, 15y imu. 
civ, which is a pretty clear prefumption that there has been no change 
inthe text.” P.12. 


Ve find this confirmed in a fatisfaQory manner by Rofen- 
muller, in thefe words. 


*¢ +» Eritaiov) Apud Profanos non occurrit hee vox, fi credimus 
Origen , ab Evangeliltis excogitata. Athanafius, et ex eo Damafce- 
Nus, Tov psArovia € xplic: inf. Non patiuntur grammatice leges émiscis 
aliunde ceduci quam a verba gzip, et parti ci iplo imica, quod fubfe- 
quens, fuccedens fignificat, e. gr. THs EMibrns MULEPASy THS EMMONS We uTMSe 
Inde formatur é WiRTOSs fic ul TEpieato 1s a FE Epis The Opponitur Tw Taporly 
ei quod jam habemus in manibus. “Apres exprimit Hebreum =m 
chun, Signilicat aque apros émvecios panem, feu cibaria que in tempus 
futurum erunt 6 ete {hi rh Qe _Gregorius Ny, ‘S$. bene explicat GpToy Tis onpate 
pions ypeeas, et To ig nae p ” &c. 


. 


See, alfo, more pvc Fifcher’s Prolufiones de Vitiis 
Lexicorum N. 1. p. 313. The conjecture in the note which 


we here ft bjoin, waaeane tous particularly hap Py. It} is ON the 
word tmi€adray In Mark xiv. 72. 


«© And, when he thought thereon, he wept.” It is not at all fure 
prifiag, that after the thoufand and one notes, which have been writ 
ten on the word ém€2ddy, it fhould {hill remain unintelligible, if it 
Pa ul 1 be thought to have undergone a certain degree of corruption by 
a trantpofition of two of its letters. “Ihe change this tranfpofition has 
ma ig has been lenis in modo, fed gravis in re; fince it has taken 
aw ty all rhe e fe ot the paffage, and obfcured its original meaning. 
Initead of EMIBAAQN read EMLAABON, {c, fnuales. ‘* And Peter 
remembered the word which Jetus faid unto hi im, and, when he took 
it. he wept.” Literally, when he laid hold of it, when he feized the 
meaning of it, and faw the application and completion of the faying 
in himfelf, he burit into tears. Nothing can be better adapted to 
exprefs the Apoftle’s unbelief and total ditregard of the prophecy, till 
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it was brought back to his reco!le&ion on the fecond crowing of the 
cock, than the word imiaaGev. We have the fame phrafe in St. Luke 
twice in the xxth chapter, verfes 20, 26, ‘* Kai &x icyvoan 


> » ip. om 9? _? P ai 
ETIAROITUAL HUTS pHAATIS. © 37+ 


As a fpecimen of Hebrew criticifm, this may be given, on 
Pfalm xlix. v. 14. a very difputed patlage. 

«© Like fheep they are laid in the grave; Death fhall feed on them; 
and the upright fhall have dominion over him in the morning.” ‘There 
has been little or no variation from this tranflation, fince the Seventy, 
tothis day. See Bp. Wilfon’s Bible, and Street’s Verfion, and Ro. 
berts’s Corrections, who have one and the fame conjecture about it, 
The Hebrew words are neverthelefs clear enough, and unaltered, i 

ree : ‘ 2? a 
you except the divifion of one word into two, 

spa> ow" O23 ™ 

mane reéu in eos Et dominabuntur 

«¢ Tf you join the fecond and third words together you will bring out 
a very different meaning, but moft probably the true one. 

spa> ows 

«< And they fhall be held in f{ubjection equally with the oxen.” 

«¢ This is the fenfe we are in want of, and correfponds moft accu- 
sately with the previous claufe, ** Like fheep they are laid in the 
grave,” Death {hall feed on them, and they thall be flain like oxen, 
See 2 Chron. xii. 35. and Pfalms 1x.8, xcvi. 10. P. 70. 

. 35 ' 7 

An int: rpretation ot fome importance, and much ingenuity, 
occurs alfo in the additional pages. 

* Sun, ftaad thou itill upon Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley 
of Ajalon,” 

«¢ Tranflate, 
« Sun, appear notin Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon,.” 


« =<y5, file, sive, Aquila. Matesy Symmachus. The He- 
brew word means to be filent, which, when applied to the heavenly 
bodies, fignifies abfence, or non appearance. ** Lune filentis dies eft 
interlunium.” Plin. lib, 16. c. 74. [39] ‘* Per amica filentia lunz ;”” 
that is, in the dark. ‘* Silentem lunam, minime tum lucentem.” 
Politian in locum*., See alfo Notes on Deborah, p. 11. where the 
flars fought againft Sifera by not lending their light, and his army was 
driven into the brook Kifhon in the dark. 


“« Mi ripingeva 14, dove'l fol tace.” Dante Inferno, c. i. 


«© Thefe authorities fufficiently fhow that the original word might 
have been rendered literally, and not according to the Seventy, in fuch 
a manner as to make a miracle neceflary. It is evident, morcover, 
that the prolongation of light was not the obje& of Jofhua’s injunétion 
to the fun, becaufe he adds the moon, which could be of no ufe whilft 
the fun was above the horizon. . 





* But Politian is wrong, See La Cerda in loc. &c. Rev. 
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«* The prayer, however, was made unto the Lord, and the com. 
mand given, no doubt, to enable the army of Jofhua to fight a whole 
day in a hot country at the fummer folftice, which it would have been 
impoflible to have done under a meridian fun. The expreflions of 
ftanding, and hafting not to go down, are eafily underftood of objeéts 
whofe motion is not perceivable when intercepted by a darkened at- 
mofphere. See Chriftianity as old as the Creation, p. 275, and Payne’s 
Age of Reafon, Sce A&fchylus for the filence of the fun, locus non 
occurrit.” P. 82. 


We are forry to be obliged to obje& to this publication a 
wonderful frequency of typographical errors, which in verbal 
criticifms are particularly troublefome. There are alfo feveral 
notes among the reit that are hardly important enough for 
publication. We need not add, after what we have quoted, 
that there is alfo, in others, great proof of fagacity and learning, 





Art. XIV. Wraxall’s Hiftory of France. 


(Continued from cur laft, p. 347.) 


"THE fecond volume of this interefling work contains a hif- 
tory of the reign of the third Henry, and of the age in 
which he lived. The author, in the divifion of his chapters, 
has purfued the mode originally adopted by the late Dr. 
Henry in his hiftory of England, a laboured and learned pro- 
duction, rather calculated for the purpofe of inftru€tion than 
for that of amufement. The military events, negotiations, 
and other a47ive traniactions of the reign of Henry, occupy 
a little more than a third of the volume ; the remaining pages 
of which are devoted to a particular delineation of the cuftoms 
and manners of the age, the ftate of the arts and fciences, the 
progrefs of trade, commerce, and manufactures, the {tate of 
the Gallican church, and the nature, limits, and extent of the 
royal power. " 

The difcuffion of thefe important topics affords a vaft {cope 
to the hiftorian for a difplay of his abilities; and though Mr. 
Wraxall has not, in our opinion, evinced in the compofition 
of the work before us, any ftrong fymptoms of a penetrating 
and philofophic mind, any extraordinary powers of reafoning, 
or any great depth of judgment, yet has he, moft certainly, 
difplayed a correct underftanding, and a folidity of fenfe, that 
in fome degree compenfate for the abfence of more fplendid 
and attraGtive qualities. He has alfo taken efpecial care to give 
2 a fair, 
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a fair, candid, and impartial account of a period, in which the 
difcovery of truth is attended with peculiar difficulties, as it is 
only to be collected from the productions of perfons interefted 
in its concealment or difguife. Ithas been juftly remarked by 
a modern hiftorian, that civil contefts, which have their fource 
ina difference of religious opinions, are invariably marked by 
animofity the moft virulent, and by hatred the mot inveterate ; 
and the malignant influence of thefe uncharitable fentiments 
is unhappily extended to all who are, even remotely, interefted 
in the event of the confli€t, giving a different hue to the fame 
objects, aflig ning to the fame occurrences motives and appear- 
ances not only different but oppofite, even converting matters 
of fact into (ubjeets for difpute, and thus foully polluting the 
pure {tream of hiftory. Amid{i fuch a chaos of contradictory 
accounts, it is no cafy matter to diftinguith reality from fidtion; 
but Mr. W. exempt from the paflions whence fuch confufion 
has arifen, equally tree from the bigetry of either fect, has ree 
corded the tranfa&tions of this Toe period with fidelity, 
holding the fcales of hiftorical juftice with a fteady hand, nei- 
ther fuffering them to incline by the weight of prejudice, in 
favour of the Catholics nor of the Hugonots. 

In thofe unhappy times, when the kingdom was torn bycon- 
tending faciions, when the {pirit of party was carried to the 
highelt poffible pitch, rebellion and regicide were openly 
pre ached by the minifters of either perfuafion. 


ec Al iter th e aflaffination of the Guiles, no meafures s were obferved 
by the p reachers, who only feemed to vie with each other in the vio- 
lent and treafonable app ellations, beftowed by them on their fovereign. 
Many of them are too repugni ant to our ideas of decorum, even to 
be tran ri ibed. Regicide was publicly enjoined and recommended, 
Scriptural citations of the moft impious nature, were applied to the 
Duchefs of Nemours, mother to the Duke and Cardinal, recently put 
to death at Blois. She was compared to the Virgin Mary , as Henry 
wasto Herod, Collects and forms of prayer, or rather of impreca- 
tion, were compofed by the Sorbonne, invoking the vengeance of 
Heaven againtt their late king. Several of thete are preferved, and 
forcibly demonftrate the virulence of the times.” P. 315. 


The ftrength and principles of the Hugonots, during the 
reiun of Henry, are correctly ftated in the following pallage. 


‘In order to form a perfect idea of the political ftrength of 
France, during the period under our confideration, it is indifpentible 
to take a furvey of the ftate of the Hugonots. Notwithftanding the 
perfecutions which th ey fuffered, the wars fultained by them, and the 
maflacres repeatedly perpetrated by order of the court, or by the en- 

nity of the Catholics, they ftill continued to be equally numerous and 
formidable, In the northern and eaftern provinces they were mee 
ratively 
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fatively few ; but in Dauphine, and along the fhore of the Mediter. 
| 


ranean, they contlirured a large pro portion of the inhabitants. ‘Their 
principal force was conceniered a tween the Loire aad the Garonne; 
= rifing a rich, maritime, and commercial tract of country, in 
which Roc! helle, the capital, was fituated. The > genius of their 20> 
vernment, civil, and ecclefiatlical, partook more of a democratie, 
than of any other form; tem Pere d notwithitanding by a mixture of 
arifiocracy, and gre ich under the influence of their ck rgy and ite 
nic'pal mayiitrates. Belore the commencement of the firit civil wars, 
in 1662,the cities of the Proteftant communion, in imitation of Ge. 
neva, had f rmed the plan of excluding the nobility from any partici. 
pation in the political power and authority. But when, in confequence 
of the fuperior forces of the crown and the Catholics, they tound 
th: fe ves ready io be crufhed, it becan ne indifpenfable to call to th eit 
afiiftance the princes of Bor irbon. After the battle of Jarnac, in 
1569, Colignt obtained over the whole Hugonot party an empire the 
moft untinuted, which he exercifed to his death. His great endow, 
ments, age, and fiz ncere atta chment to the caufe, joined to the perilous 
fituation of their affairs, ort rcame all c ‘ompetition. The maflacre of 
St. “ere nomial in which Coligni, and fo great a number of Pro- 


teilanr no! va ne erifl ed, emancipated the party from this fervitude; 

and after fuccetstully combating the crown, they determined not to 

= jt themfelves s voluntarily to. any {pecies of government, excepting 
yubli c. 7 


T he critical flate of their affairs, however, compelled them 
once more to depart from this determination. 
——* In their ecclefiaftical polity, and tenets of faith, the reformed 
church of Wins foll rege the doétrines of Calvin. Lutheranifm 
had made little progrets among them ; and the Genins of Calvinifm, ves 


pugnant toail pradatia us in] pir itual preferment, te nded to maintain the prine 
36 2 . 
ciples of civil equality. p rovincial fynods and general affemblies, com- 


pof dot deleyates from the various orde rs, were frequently cony ened, 
to regulate their in‘erna! concerns, and to determine on the moft impor- 
tant tranfactio nsof pr aceand war. Inthefe meetings,the King of Navarre 
always prefided, either in perfon, or by his repre fentative. As early as the 
year 1555, under Henry the Sec nd’s reign, the proteftants began to 
efiablith places and re ligious worthip, and to form focieties for main- 
tainire the purity of their faith, The firt was made in Paris itfelf; 
and the example {piead with amazing rapidity, in defiance of ediés 
and prohibitions. It would appear that at no period whatever of the 
reig ns of ( harles the Ninth and Henry the Third, was the exercife 
of their religion in private houfes and families, altogether fufpended 
in the mets opelis, although the penalty was capital for the offence. 

«© The numbers of the Huge onots muft be matter of cor njeciure rather 
than of calculation; they never, probably, exceeded two millions, 
at their highei t point. if we were to fix on the period when they 
were inthe meridian of their power and political ftrength, we fhould 
incline to hate NG retween the colloquy of Poify, in 1561, and the 
mailacre of Paris, eleven years afterwards, During that interval, 
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marked by all the calamities of civil warand religious difcord, pers 
fecution fuftained and inflamed theirenthufiafm. The name aed aid 
of fucceflive princes of the blood, the fortitude of Jane, Queen of 
Navarre, the genius of Coligni, and the affiftance of foreign Pres 
enabled them to difpute for pre-eminence with the antient fuperitiaony 
and almoft to fubvert the throne itfelf. If the enterprize of Meux 
had not been fruftrated, by the promptitude and intrepidity of the 
Switzers, who protetied the flight of Charles the Ninth to Paris, it 
js hard to fay what barrier could have been afl ixed to the demands 
or inroads of the Proteftants. How generally diffufed were the t encts 
of the reformers, and how univerfally “they were embraced or imbibe d, 
even in the court, we may fee in the Memoirs of M argaret of Valois, 
The Duke’ of Anjou himfelf, afterwards He: ry ie ‘Fhird, and who 
fignalized his early youth by the victories w} ich te obtained over 
them, had, neverthelefs, previ fly cau: a "a contagion. ‘** All 
the court,” favs Margaret, ** was iniecied with herefy; and pecu- 
liarly, my brother of Anjou , fince Kir 1g of France, whofe childhood 
had not efca ipe -d the impre sffion of b ugonotifm. He incedlantly 
teized me to change my re ligion, throwing my prayer-b socks into the 


fire, and giving me in their ftead Pfalms and Hugonot Prayers, which 
he compelled me to ule, TP o thefe aéts of violence “ added im "ACES y 
that my mother would order me to be whipped.” We may judge 


from the force and fimph licity of the Queen of Ni arre’s defcription, 
how widely the reformed doftrine $s were ipreac, and how fav ourabl 
they were receive -d among «the higheft orders of fociety. The Pro. 
tellants continued ftill to be formidable pnder Henry the ‘Third, 


though their numbers were lefle ne 5 but, after the acceflion of the 


King of Navarre to the throne of France, they began rapidly to di- 
minifh. . The defertion of that monarch, and his reconciliation to 
the Church of Rome, together with the toleration granted them by 


~ 


. . f A ‘re not 
him, tended infen ily to draw of all thofe who were not animated 


2%, } aintenanre ; ++ ed 
Wilil fervent ZCaa ik for t th maintenance of the re iO ri med re Ciiztone 


f 


The fatal effets of fuperftition, or of falfe notions con- 
cerning the obligations which religion impofes, were never 
more forcibly exemplifed than in the maliacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, when fo many of the Hugonots were murdered in 
cold blood, by men, or, at leaft, by the advice and orders of 


-men, who, in other refpects, were fcrupulou fly rigid in the 


difcharge of religious duties. On this fubject Mr. W. thus 
eXpatiates, 


Neither the machinations of Catherine of Medicis, the feracity 
of Charles the Ninth, or the ambition and revenoe of the Guifes, 
could have pre oduced the maflacre of Paris, if all the materials had 
not been previoufly difpofed. It is more to the age, than to any ine 
dividuals, however elevated or proflig rate, that we ought to lk 0k for 
the explic ation of that memorabie and unparalleled event. To fhed 
the blood of heretics was efleemed meritorious. Marfhal Tavannes, 
who fairly avows. in his me noirs, that he a: the maffacre, and 
who juftiticsit un principle: of n ecellity and policy, died in the following 


5 year, 
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year, at an advanced period of life. He met theapproachesof diffolution 
with compofure ; exhibited marks of unfeigned piety ; ordered hig 
fons to reitore to the crown, without touching the revenues, an abbey 
which he pofleifed ; and made confeflion of all his fins «“thout ree 
Bat he did not include in the lift his advice to put to the fword two 
thoufand Protettants, who had repaired to Paris, on the faith of ¢x¢ 
royal arog becaufe he felt neither remorfe nor condemnation 
for the act. Such was the genius of the century and the perverfion of 
the human mind on religious concerns. A degree of enthufiafm, 
which fufpended and extinguifhed all the ordinary motives to human 
action, and which fwallo. ved up even ambition, natural affetion, 
and felf-intereit, pervaded the minds of men in religious matters. A 
thoufand proofs of it occur. The Duke of Nevers fays, in his me. 
moirs, that he confidered a war againtt Heretics and H ‘ugonots, asa 
crufade » OW hich every man was bound to fubfcribe his private for. 
tune. He gave the beft proof of his fincerity, by lending immenfe 
fams to Henry the Third, in order to pay his forces, at various times, 
when employ ed to reduce or to exterminate the Proteftants, All hig 
writings, and the tenor of his whole life, evince that the Duke of 
Nevers was a man of icrupulous honour, onfhaken loyalty in an age 
of univerfal faction, and of real piety. He was carried away by the 
perfecuting {pirit of the time in w hich he lived.” 


It will eafily be fuppofed, that, at a time when party fpirit 
was carried to fuch an excels, fo powerful an engine as the 
prefs would not be negle@ted. Accordingly we find that * the 
league, > which was at ‘eal! t as dangerous to the ftate, and 
more fo to the king, than the Hugonois, had recourfe to it 
in order to inflame the minds of their partifans. “They pub- 
lifhed a variety of pamphlets, calculated to withdraw the 
obedience of the fubje& from the crown. Such was the avi- 
city of the people to perufe them, and fo odious was the go- 
vernment, that no penalties could deter the printers or venders 
from circulating them through the metropolis. Impofitions 
of the groileft nature, and invectives the molt bitter, were 
not {; pared, and met witha ready belief. The univerfal de 
fetion which fi lowed, evinced how powerful an engine was 
the prefs, in the hands of a defperate and unprincipled faction. 

Mr. W. gives a very unfavourable account of the ftate of 
public manners and morals in France during the fixteenth cen- 
tury ; and reprefents the decline of the fpirit of chivalry as 
having an evident tendency to promote and extend the general 
de pravity. 

The arts of coquetry feem:to have been exercifed by the la- 
dies of that period, in at leaft as great a degree, as by the fe- 
males of the prefent day ; and, in point of drefs, there was 3 
firiking fimilarity between them, as will be feen by the follow- 
ing delcription, ' 
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« The petticoat was made very long, fo as-to conceal the feet en- 
tirely in walking ; but, as a fort of compenfatio on for this mark of 
modetty and bai hfalnefs, the ladies difplayed their necks in an immo- 
derate de gree. ‘To Margaret of Valois was likewife due the introduce 
tion of th e mode; and the continued to expole that part of her per- 
fon, at a period of life when it was no longer calculated to excite ad. 
miration, in defiance of the admonitions and reprehentions, levelled at 
her from the pulj it. Itexcites entertainment to know, that i inventions 
for encreating g the fize of the female figure behind, as wall as for aug 
menting it be fore, and both of which have been renewed in the pre- 
fent age, were common under the latt princes of Valois. As early as 
1563, treatifes were writ ten, and fatires compofed, on the « Baf- 
quines”” and *¢ Vertugalles ’ the two articles of drets, deftined to 
the abovenk ntioned purp ofes. ‘They were, not without reafon, con- 
fidered as being fublervient to, and productive of, great depravity of 
manners ; Pp articularly from the concealment which they offered to 
pregnancy. In 1579, under Henry the Third, the ule of ‘them was fo 
general, that they” were commonly called by the name of the pare 
which they covered or protected. Ladies, before they went out, were 
accuttomed,” fays a contemporary writer, to call to their maid-fere- 
vant, ** Apportez-moi mon cul.” 


In the amufements of the age, though they were frequently 
marked by that licentioufnefs which charaé erized the times, a 
degree of fplendour and: nragnificence was difplayed, which 
proved the rapid progrefs of luxury, and of thofe acts which 
are its regular concomitants. 


« The mythology of antiquity was rifled and exhaufted in the 
mafgues and entertainments which accompanied the nuptials of the 
King of Navarre, in 1572. ‘The impending deftruction of the Hu- 
gonots at the m: Wfacre of St. Bartholomew, feemed even to be pour 
trayed in the enigmatical reprefentations perfor: med before the court. 
It is difficult to fuppofe, that Catherine of Medicis could intend thus 
towarn them of their danger: it 1s equally difficult not to admit, that 
the application was fo clear and obvious, as to ftrike the leaft fufpi- 
cious and difcerning. The fcenery reprefented the Elyfian Fields, 
or the Paradife of Mofes; for the fables of Homer and V irgil were 
mixed, by a {pecies of profanation, with the relation given in Scrip- 
ture of the Geulei of Eden.’ A river, the Styx, traverfed the theatre, 
on which appeared the boat of Charon. Behind the Elyfian was 
conftruéted an ‘* Empyreal Heaven,” containing, within a piece 
of machinery, which had an orbicular motion, the twelve figns of 
the zodiac, the feven planets, and an infinity of ftars. Twelve 
nymph s, ft tions -d in the Elyfian Fields, were protested by Charles 
the Ninth and his two brothers, who defended the entrance, armed 
from head to foot. On the other fide of the Styx appeared Hell, or 
“ 'Tartarus,”” with its pr per attributes. ‘The King of Navarre, the 
Prince of Condé, and the Hug’ onot nobility, who aifailed the Elyfian 
Fields, were overcome and precipitated into the infernal regions, 
Mercury and Cupid then defcended on the ftage, and, after diferent 
dances, 
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dances, the captives were releafed. The reprefentationi terminated by 
fireworks, whic confumed to afhes the whole machinery and dees 
rations. ‘The heaven, vainly attacked hy the King of Navarre ; the 
precipitation of himfelf and his followers into hell; and the - wal 
which clofed the exhibition ; all appeared to have an allegorical ally. 
fion. Four days afterwards the maflacre of Paris took place.” 
Among the fingular cuftoms of this period, which are mi. 
nutely enumerated and explained by Mr. W., that of infli@: 
ing the punifhinent of flagellation, not merely on fchool-boys, 
but on pages and maids of honour, indifcriminately, is not the 
Jealt curious. 


«¢ How fevere was the difcipline, and how abfolute the power 
arrogated over them (the pages) may be judged, from the entertainin 
defeription given us by Brantome. * My. father and Monfieug 
D’Etrees,” fays he, “ had both de-” brought up pages of the Queen, 
Anne of Bretagne, and they rode upon the mules of her litter, J 
have often heard them fay, that fhe caufed thei to be feverely whipped, 
whenever they did not properly euide the mules, or if they itu nbled 
the leaft in the World. Mv father rode upon the foremoft, and Mon 
fieur D’Etrees upon the fecond. When their time was expired the 
fent them both into Italy to the army.” 

The correction of the whip and the rod, fo much ‘difs 
ufed among us in the prefent times, was not by any means 
confined to boys in the fixteenth century. Young women of 
high condition were frequently fubjected to that humiliating 
punifhment. ‘ Catherine of Medicis,” fays Brantome; 
‘© caufed Mademoweile de Limeuil, and two others of her 
companions, all ct them maids of honour, to be feverel 
flogged, for having written a pafquinade upon the Court,” 


(Zo be concluded in cur next.) 
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Art. XV. Travels into different Paris of Eurepe, in the 
Pears 17g and 1792. With familiar Remarks on Places; 
Men, and Manners. By fohn Owen, A. MM, late Fellowy 
Corpus Chrifti College, Cambridze. In twa Volumes. 810 
tas. Cadell, &c. 1796. 

A FTER fo many travels into all parts of Europe, writted 

by travellers of all kinds, it becomes verv difficult fot 

Ingenuity to diveriify the form or intelligence conveyed in fuch 

productions. Ws have lately met with a refidentiary travelat 

in Mr. Pratt, a new name annexed to an idea of fome — 
the 
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the prefent author travelled with rapidity, and deferibes as ra- 
pidly as he performed his journey. Taking for granted that 
the particulars commonly reported concerning all remarkable 
laces are already well known to his readers, he writes, for 
the molt part, rather eflays than letters of local information, 
Thefe eflays, at the fame ume, are written in a good and 
polithed {tyle, with more elevation and care of con{trution 
than is ufual in epiftolary narratives. We are fometimes 
ftruck by a {trong and remarkable refemblance of the ftyle of 
Gibbon, of which the following patiage may fuffice to give a 
fpecimen, The fubject is the harbour of Amfterdam. 


«© While I viewed this harbour, and ruminated on the fucceffive 
advances of this people to the higheft pinnacle vf national profperity, 
I turned my eye to that'city which once difputed the palm of com- 
merce with this republic, and which, by the growing importance of 
this ncighbouring power, had been reduced to infignificance. The 
treaty of Wefiphalia raifed the grandeur of Holland upon the ruins of 
Antwerp. The forts of Lillo and Liefenfhoek determined the fate of 
that unfortunate city, and the antient majefty of the Scheldt now 
bows to the ufurped authority and furtive honours of the 
Texel.” Vol. J. ps g2- 

There is fomething humorous and agreeable in the account 


of the operation of Dutch ceconomy in forming a proper ftatue 
for Erafimus. 


« The different degrees of zeal with which the memory of Eraf- 
mus was cherifhed, befpoke in paft times a growing tafte for literae 
ture, The ftatue firft raifed in honour of this great fcholar, A. D. 
Isgo, was of wood. Seventeen years refined their feelings, and 
biufhing for the little refpe& they had fhewn to the memory of the 
man who had immortalized their city, the flatue of wood was ex- 
changed fora ftatue of ftone. A fucceeding age, emulous of its 
predeceffors, gave to the Apotheofis of Erafmus the laft touch, and 
raifed this ftacue of bronze. Doubtlefs this ceconomical people had 


at firft well calculated the extent of the future expenditure, if literary” 


characters fhould abound in the republic; but finding this fwampy 
foil unpropitious to genius, and productive only of dull commentators 
and fombrcus* logicians, they converted the image of wood into a 
ftatue of ftone, without’rifquing, in confequence of this precedent, 
any material diminution of the public revenue. In the fixty-five 
years which fucceeded, no rival Erafmufes yet appearing, the utmoft 
extravagance of civic honours was exhaulted upon him, and a ftatue 
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,.” This word is a moft extraordinary favourite with the traveller, 
Yet is it Englith? We with alfo that he hai avoided extertionate, 
Pp. 110, anda few more. Ree. 
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of bronze ereéted, all apprehenfion of future claim being at length 
catirely dull ipated.” P. 76. 


The effay ftyle which many of the letters afume will be 
well exemplified by inferting Mr. Owen’s account of Spa. 


* Spa, May 20, 1791. 

«© Mankind have almoft uniformly converted neceflity into a virtue, 
and what has been originally fubmirted to with reluctance bas 
ufually terminated in choice. The fwampy foil of Holland, and the 
numerous nervousfevers which arofe from this circumftance, gave 
birth to thofe black patches upon each temple, which, by the fuper. 
ftition of antient times, were deemed f{pecifics againft nervous affec. 
tions. 'Thefe are now become a part of the Dutch drefs. In vain 
does ‘* La petite Hollandoife”’ put on her broad orbicular bonnet, 
or coiff herfelf in uncouth luftre; till the large black patches are 
affixed, fhe can expect to make no conqueft. She may difplay her 
rounded fhoulder, and exhibit her flip-fhod heel; yet will her arti 
lery prove inefleQual wichout the aid of thefe proud ornaments. 

** Something fimilar has taken place in the numerous f{prings and 
baths throughout Kurope. Accident difcovered their falubrious 
effects in remedviny r diford: ers, and reftoring fhattered conftitutions 
Amufements are deemed neceflar y to the diffipation of that languer, 
which ill health and medicinal regimen are-apt to enge nder. ‘The 
colours of pleafure are never difplayed in vain. ‘The votaries of 
amufement foon crowded to that flandard, where the banners of their 
goddets were exalted, and the empire thus became divided between 
the valetudinarian and the voluptuary. 

«« ‘Lhis commerce is not without its advantages. Doubtlefs the 
-aflo camps fupplicants of Ef ulapius had formed a ghaftly band, aad 
might have pes a miferable /ejcur in the fociety of each other 
i he pallid face, the leaden eye, the hollow cheek, and the emaciated 
frame required a ieconietien of fomé more cheerful countenances; 
the commixture of thofe in whom the tide of blood is not chilled by 
age, nor tainted by malady, would enliven the fcenes thus defor: med, 
and tend to acceicrate the falutary effedts of the fprings. But man- 
kind know no medium ; at prefent the rivolets of health are {wallowed 
up in the torrents of plcafure, the feverity of regimen relaxes into the 
luxury of debauch, and the medicinal potion is fupplanted by the 
Bacchanalian draught. Nor is this all—the harpies of fortune are 
difpofed in every quarter of this Circean klyfium. The young and 

the incautious are inveigle d by the fpecious: appearances of perfonal 
{plendor and ied confequence. Fortunes are thas committed, not 
to the mercy of a card, or the chance of a die—bur to the artifice of 
thofe, whofe {ole talent is impofture, and whole fole property is vefted 
in the funds of human weaknefs. 

« The anecdotes which are here circulated. and the eftimates here 
formed upon the iflue of former feafons, render it more than probable, 
that the vait influx of company in the prefent, will exhibit various 
revolutions of fortune in the gaming circle. Charmed, as I am, with 
the af pect of its hil is, and the fame of its wate rs, I cannot but confidet 
Spa as firlt amongit thole places of general refost, which {well Fc 
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tide of human corruption. I cannot but believe, that more morals 
are debauched by the contagion of its vices, than nerves braced. b 
the vigour of its air; and that more fortunes are ruined by the fat- 
cination of its amufements, than conftitutions reftored by the Glabrity 
of its fprings.” P. 134. 


This traveller appears throughout to be an ardent friend to 
liberty, and no lefs a (trenuous enemy to fuperttin ion. The 
ceremonies of the Romifh Church feldom efgape his animad- 
verlion, which fometimes is carried rather toa greater length 
than feems to be altogether demanded by the occafion, or 
authorized by the univerfal principles of chriftianity: but als 
lowance mu(ft be made for the ardour of a very young man im- 
prefled by new {cenes and fituations. Concerning his politicat 
principles we need not here enquire. An effay of his own 
formerly acquainted the world*, that he had been, at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, a zealous favourer of 
it, but became difgufled, and turned with hprror from its prin« 
ciples and pradtice, as «t proceeded. Thefe fentiments common 
to many other Englifhmen of refpectable talents and character, 
will not certainly be blamed by us: and, if the appearance of 
the former fituation of mind be traced in fome of the letters, 
the readers wiil thus account for it. The fcenes he encoun- 
tered at Lyons were probably among the ttrongeft caufes for 
his total change of fecling on the fubje&, They’ are thus 


defcribed. 


‘© Lyons, Sept. 10, 17926 
* As the journals of my ‘fir day’s refidence have not yet found 
ther way to the poft, they will travel in company with a melancholy 
detail of crimes and bloodfhed, which have inverted the peaceful pic- 
ture of former ftatements, and filled my mind with agony and horror. 
The captain, with whom I held converfation yefterday 1 aan in 
delivering his jadgment upon the ftate of the city, had exprefled 
apprehenfion which did not leave me wholly free from aeelbeiie 
“The only evil (faid he) now to be dreaded is, that the people 
fhould rife, and maflacre thofe whom they confider ag their enemies ; 
and, in faét, advertifements have already iffued, inviting, in ambigus 
ous terms, fuch a fort of inforreCtion.” Then, conduéting me through 
a part of the town, with which I was not yet familiar, * Voila, 
({aid he) le quartier des gens fufpectes ? Se 
‘* [reported fo favourably of the general ftate of the town, upon 
my return from this excurfion, that the ladies were difpofed to vifit 
the theatre; and it was in this fituation that we received the firft 
mtelligence of an a¢tual infurreétion, and acts of the moft brutal 
cruelty already perpetrated. ‘The ** Payfan Magittrat,” a picce pros 
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544 Owen's Travels. 
fefledly adapted to revolutionary feelings, was exhibited ; and the ale 


plaufe which it produced from the audience, was evidently mixed with 


conficerasble tumult. The progrefs of the reprefentation was fre. 

vently interrupted by vociferous demands for ¢a ira, and the Mar. 
feillois march. ‘This laft is a furious war fong, the air of which ing 
military or theatrical band is fingularly noble and impreflive. The 
words which were fung by two foldiers at the burning of the pidures, 
are not a little fanguinary and vindittive, Thefe clamours did not 
exhibit the moft flattering fymptoms. Ladies were obferved quitting 
their boxes in fucceflion, and we began to fee ourielves nearly defert. 
ed. In the mean time the Petits Sayoyards, which was the after. 
piece, feemed to engage no part of the audience’s attention, who were 
violent in their demends for the Marfeillois; which at length prevail. 
ed over every other movement. We judged it expedient now to 
withdraw ; and found the fervant ready to acquaint us, with trembling 
accents, that a mob had afiembled and beheaded feven officers, and 
that they were now bearing thefe heads in proceflion through the 
ftreets. ‘The apprehenfion of meeting this inhuman proceffion was a 
fubjeét of cruel anxiety, till we arrived in the Place Bellecourt. i 

«* Having efcorted my charge to their apartments, and trimmed the 
lights, which the palpitating valet (who was an Auftrian) had ranged 
at the firit call of the mob, I defcended, in order to inform myfelf 
of what had been acted in this bloody drama. It appears, that the 
populace were firit excited to infurre¢tion by fome volunteers from 
Marfeilles ; and that, at about five o'clock, they afflembled and forced 
a guard-houfe, from which they dragged an officer of rank, who, in 
company with fix others, had been arrefted by the municipality, upon 
fufpicion of correfponding with the enemy, and confined for trial. 
He plunged into the Saone in order to efcape their fury ; but they 
fired upon him, and having dragged him afhore, firuck off his head, 
and there executed the fame vengeance upon the remaining fix. By 
this time, pine o’clock, the mob had acquired confiderable ftrength; 
and were celebrating the moft outrageous orgies before the Hotel de 
Ville, round the heads, which they had elevated upon a pole, All 
the ftreets were illuminated throughout the city, by order of the mob, 
and ftraggling parties were parading through different quarters, and 
vociferating ** Vive la Nation!” 

«¢ J hall not intrude upon your fenfibility, by paiating the fituation 
of my triends in the tnterval of two hours, which pailed between the 
time of our return to the hotel, and that of the mob’s proceilion. 
Ateleven o'clock the temult, which had hitherto been confufedly 
heard, became more diftinétly audible; and the gradual increafe of 
uproar feemed to announce fome change of fcene. A few minutes 
only allowed us to conjeciure, when the whole body of the mob en- 
tered the fquare. ‘They formed a Jong, and, to appearance, a regular 
train ; the foremoft of which bore torches and pikes, upon the points 
of which aft were the trophies of their vengeance. ‘This proceilion, 
I {peedily learnt, was founded upon a new event: thirteen prieits had 
been fele&ted out of two hundred, who were confined ; and it was the 
blood of thefe that now provoked their cannibal joy. Yells and 
groans accompanied their march through the fquare, and the very tone 
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of their fhouts conveyed the expreflions of murder. It had appeared 
upon enquiry, that the officer, on whow the firtt vengeance fell, had 
been apprehended in our hotel, a fortnight previous to this event ; and 
the firtt entrance of the mob into this quarter admitted of an intere 
pr ‘tation, which did not tend to diminifh the alarms for our fafety, 
The heads were, however, tufpended upon the trees, and the populace 
filed off to their head quart.rs before the Horel de Ville. By this 
time forme active meafores were taking by the municipality, and a pa- 
trole of horfe, between the hours of eleven and twelve, was fcouring 
the principel ftreets. A yradval calm enfued, and by two o’clock the 
danger feemed to have fubtided, 

« The exrlieft hour of the morning was employed in deliberating 
upon the means of efcaping thofe m iichiefs, of which what has al- 
ready happe ned feem only the precurfors. My in juiries refpecting 
the neig hl bouring towns, ‘determined me not to hazard the fafe ety of my 
companions, by : any other experiment than that of withdrawing them 
entirely from a In 1d devoted to popular phrenzy s and therefore my 


firt meafure was to fecure thie grant of patip: ris. For thefe a was 
neceflury that each fhould attend in perfon ; and perhaps a feverer 
trial of female fortitude has not often happened in ordinary life, than 


that of pafflog through a populace, intoxicated as it were with the 
blood of their fe!low-creatures, ‘Through fuch a populace it was ne- 
ceflary to pafs, in order to enter the Hotel de Valle. .My entreaties— 
for this was the feafon Of condefcenfion—could {carcely fecure the la- 
dies a pa ifage, or protect them from incivilities, “** Voila des arifto- 
crats!’’ was the mufic with which we were entertained as we moved 
amongft them. ‘I prged that they were des Angloifes, and that they 
were going to procure pallports. * Qu’elles s’en aillent, (faid they) 
il n’elt p! lus le temps pour les etrangeres.” Ar this moment numbers 
were engaged in de -molithi ing the flatuges, and other monuments, 
wach were to be found upon ‘the afcent to the hall. 

The office for pallports was crowded with claimants, many of 
ia were rejected, A miferable being preferred his fuit to me, 
and requefted that ].would ufe my influence to obtain him a paffport 
en qualié de domeltigue. But our affairs were too critical to admit of 
fuch ane xperiment ; : and it was not without confiderable difficulty, 
and an attend lance of two hours, that cognizance was taken of our 
features, ftature, and deitination, and that our paffports obtained the 
requifite fignatures. Thefe being at length effecicd, we returned to 
our hotel; and my next fubject of anxiety is to procure a conveyance, 
The inquiries I have hitherto made, have proved fruitlefs; the af. 
fri, ghted re its have engaged every carriage that was to he obtained ; 
and Jam going to fee, when I have fealed up this, whether any expe- 
dient can be devifed for f ecuring a fale, if not an honourable retreat.” 
Vol. IL. p. 328. 


In one of the letters from Laufanne, we find an epitaph 
on Rouileau, written at that place, which, as it well charac- 
terizes tha t very eccentric writer, we fhall infert, with Mr. O.’s 
{rani atic I}. 


‘6 Ci. 
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Fones’s Sermon on Imagination, 


«© Ci git Rouwtleau! chez lui tout fut contrafte, 

Il aima les humains, mais fe fut pour Jes fuir: 

Il perdit fa patrie en voulant Ja fervir: 

Modefle avec orgueil,—il fut pauvre avee fafte ; — 
Ne fut pas vivre, —et fut mourir.”” 

‘* Here lies Roulieau, the flave of truth and fition, 
“Who lived and died a {fplendid contradiction. 
With love of man he fied the world, and gave 

His country wounds whene’er he meant to fave. 
Haughty, though poor, and modeft, yet with pride, 
He liv'’d to folly, and to virtue died. ” FP. 291. 


Mr. Owen’s travels extended a confiderable way into Italy, 
and comprehended Switzerland and a great part of Germany, 
His letiers, therefore, comprife a great varicty of objects, and 
his defcriptions are occafionally (iriking, though feldom de. 
tailed, 
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Art. XVI. The Nature, Ufes, Dangers, Sufferings, and Pre. 
fervatives, of the human Imaginat tion. A Sermon, preached 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, on Sunday, 

‘fanuary 31,1796. By Wiliam Fones, M.A. FL RS. Aue 
thor r of the Man of Sin, Se. Svo, 29 pp. is. Riving. 


tons. ! 796. 


TO his various fervices rendered to Religion and Morality, 

Mr. Jones has here made an addition, {mall indeed in fize, 
but in value confiderable. In combating human corruption, 
he goes to the very root of the evil, and inftruéts us how to 
avo id danger, by teaching us where to expect it. The words 
employed by Mofes, in defe ribing the depravity of the antedilu- 
vian world, ¢ (Ge M. Vi. 5) g ive occafion to the preacher to derive 
the evil of men’s hearts trom the imagination, This dodiriae 
he thus ingenioufly and folidly illultrates : : 


« The firft motion to fin begins in the imagination ; and it may be 
queftioned whether any one inflance can be produced to the contrary. 
‘Lhe paffions, fo productive of evil works, do all a¢t as the imagination 
directs, to fulfil {ome vifion it has entertained. Love, hatred, hope, 
fear, envy, revenge, and defpair, which contribute, in their turns, to 
agitate and torment the heart of man, do all operate according to the 
meafures of the imagination; that is, according to the. images the 
mjnd hath formed o sf perfons ‘and things; of itfelf within, and of the 
world without. ‘The flighteit affront will give unpardonable offence 


to the man who has formed a great idea of himfelf : when difappoint- 
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Fones's Sermon on Imagination. $47 


ed he is exc pene y hart; becaufe the magnitude of the difappoi nt~ 
ment wil 1. be according to the rate or value he has fi ‘tupon his own 
perfon : fo hai at one man fhall even be killed outri: he with indigna- 
tion an dd lefpair, by an accident, which anather circumfpeét man, of 
an humble mind, we uld not feel.for half an hour. A grand ide a of 
this wor! 4 in a man’s head, with the love of its wealth, or its fame in 
his heart, will work together, till they produce ftrange effects, and turn 
a man of fenfe intoa tool: of which wecan find no greater exar nple, 
than in the ca fe of an avaritious perion ; ; who admires gold for its 
ufe in procur ng every thin @; and with it procures nothing. The 
thoughts of his heart uni ite together wealth and happinefs: the 
wealth, with much toil and anxiety, and perhaps no {mall degree of 
fraud and in ruftic ce, is realized : but the happinefs i is ftill a vifion, as 
at firft: it began in the im agination, and it never gets any farther.” 


FP. 42. 


Asa further explanation of the fame dodtrine we find this 
remarkable patlage. 

«© The ears are impofed upon by founds, as the eves by appear 
ances: the orator can work with deceitful ime ges anc 1 fulle compa. 
rifons, to inflame the paflions , and miflead the judgment. That 
prime intelle¢tual juggler of the times, Voltaire, whofe logic has 
driven the world to madnefs, never fails to work upon his readers 
with falfe affociations : they are his peculiar manufacture. His rea- 
fonings are contemptible; [ but his power in debauching the minds of 
men, by fetting faife images before them, is prodigious, and would 
be unaccountable, if the principle now before us did not explain 
it all. 

“ T thall conclude upon this part of my fubject, with obferving, 
that the Scripture imputes al Il the wickednefs of an unbelie ving world 
to the i inventions of the ir imagination. Here all the various forma. 
tions and fitions of idolatry began : : and they never ended, but in 
the total perverfion of truth. the corrupting of manners, and the 
anctifying of cruelty and all kinds of immorality, The old idols 
are many of them out of fafhion: but the reftlefs mind of man can 
never forbear its fiGtions ; ; fo that new idols are datly rifing up; not 
without the pomp and pageantry of the old, to rec Seta. them: 
fuch as liberty without law ; majefty in the populace; equality in 
all ranks; by which and cuhiee like phantoms, while ‘the world is 
amufed, it is betrayed into confafion and calamity; and God ajone 
can tell whether it will ever more be reduced to peace and order; 
fur which, however, we fhould daily pray.” P. 16. 


For the regulation ee the upagi oats nthe preacher Jays 


down thefe wife rules. be cinp! loy 1 on fuch images as 
the word of God fugge fs. ‘Lo avoid ” reading that 
furnithes it with vain or Pinon Vilion 3. lo fhun 
new doctrines and dangerous innovations tn re cheten: 4. To 
fubdue with care the b idily Appeencs. 5- To be adtivel 
engaged | in ufeful bulinefs. 6. to adhere fir mly to the relie 


Pion of faith, ! 10pe, and charity. 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Arr. 17. a * Ode to a Bey at Eton, with three Sonmets, and one | P st. 
£rame By William Parc Sy Ef. Ato. 1s. Cadell, &c. 1796. 


For a perfon who diflikes publifhing poetry, to do it merely that he 
may fave the trouble of tranfcribing an ode, is rather extraordinary; 
yet this is the cafe of Mr. Parfons, according to his own flatement, 
who fays elegantly, 


Let bolder prows the boifterous deep explore, 
I Jove the placid {tream, the filent fhore. 


As, however, he has left the fhore, though he may not be 
Swept by the wild winds of the critic’s rage, 


he mutt be fubje& to the critic’s animadverfion. He feems to us to 
have mifapprehended the fentiment of Gray’s celebrated Ode on Eton 
College, which he repre fents to be, that we ought ** to leave boys in 
3dlenels, becaufe their future lives muft neceflarily be miferable ;” 
and its tendency ‘* to make boys idle, and men difcontented.” The 
fentiment is furely no more than this, © that we fhould let them enjoy 
their fports while they can, becaufe forrow will come foon enough.” 
Not th lat they fhould be always fporting. ‘The moralift indeed views 
them with compailion, knowing how much every one of them maf 
have to fuffer in his progrefs through life; but of this nature has 
made them ignorant, and it is bett they fhould continue fo. The 
Ode of Mr. Parfons is controverfial, intended to counteract what he 
confiders as the poifon of Gray’s Ode; this is not favourable to his 
poetry ; and though what he fays is well meant, and true, it is not 
more true than the ftrains of his antagonitt, and certainly by no means 
fo captivating. ‘The following fentiments deferve hi; +h commendas 
tion, yet they do not refute Gray ; their views are different, bat not 
incompatible. 


For feeling minds, and judging eyes, 
Fountains of blils unnumber’d rife, 

And through their hallow’d courfe refine, 
The gifts un! boanded Bounty ftrews 
*Tis more than folly to refufe ; 

—’ Tis impious to repine ! 
To youth its fports, to age its calm, 

Indulg rent heav’n beflows, 
With forrow min; gles comfort’ § balm, 

And a¢tion w ith repofe. 
Difeafe from Sloth, or Pleafure fprings, 
Yet, with fedate Refle€tion, brings 
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Warm Hope, to footh the mental itrife, 
Who whifper foft to Care and Pain, 
For prefent lofs and future gain, 

For death, immortal life ! 


The Sonnets have merit. That addreffed to Mr. Rogers is on a fimi- 
lar fubject with the Ode; it is a remonftrance to that author on his in- 
troducing fome of ** the pains of Memory” among its ** Pleafures,”’ 
‘Thefe fhort poems have long notes. : 


Art. 18. The Monkey, a Satire, by the Reverend Charles Bartholomew, 
A, M. Vicar of Shalford, Surrey. 40. 6d. Longman. 1795. 


The author amufes himfelf with comparing man, in his different 
characters and ftages of life, toa monkey, and what is far worfe, and 
hardly to be believed !—-woman too.—Fortunately for the poet, not 
mahy will hear of his flander. 


Art. 19. Poems on various Subje&s. By S. T. Coleridge, late of Fe- 
Jus College, Cambridge. 12mo. 188 pp. 48- Robinfons. 1796. . 


This collection is marked by tendernefs of fentiment, and elegance 
of expreffion, neither however fufficiently chaftened by experience of 
mankind, or habitude of writing. The following will be no unaccept- 
able fpecimen of its merit. 


THE SIGHe 
When youth his fairy reign began, 
Ere forrow had proclaimed me man 5 
_ While peace the prefent hour beguiled, 
And all the lovely profpett {miled, 
Then Mary, ’mid my lightfome glee, 
I heaved the painlefs s1cH for thee. 


And when along the waves of woe 

My harrafled heart was doomed to know 
The frantic burft of outrage keen, 

And the flow pang that gnaws unfeen ; 
‘Then fhipwreck’d on life's ftormy fea + 
I heaved an anguifh’d sicu for thee. 


But foon Refleétion’s power impreft 
A ftiller fadnefs on my breaft, 

And fickly Horz, with waning eye, 
Was well content to droop and die. 
T yielded to the ftern decree, 

Yet heaved a languid s1c¢H for thee. 


And, tho’ in different climes to roam, 
A wanderer from my native home ; 

I fain would footh the fenfe of care, 
And lull to fleep the joys that were, 
Thy image may not banifhed be, 
Still Mary, ftill I s1cH for thee, 


Qq Mr, 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. VII. MAY, 1796. 
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Mr. C. doesnot, in this volume, betray mach of his politics, except 
in his violent rant to Lord Stanhope. 


Art. 20. The Tears of the Mufe. An Elegiac Poem, facred to the 
Memory of the Right Hmourable Sarah, Counte/s of Weflmoreland, 
Addrefjed to, and particularly intended for, the Jurther Confideration . 
of Lord’ Burghurfe. By Peter Alley, Ejg. 4t0. 18. 6d. Debrett, 
1794 
A {trong attachment to virtue and loyalty, expreffed in fome un. 

adorned ftanzas‘of excellent advice to.a young nobleman, appears in 

this publication. The praife of Lady Weftmoreland is fpoken by a 

perionage connected, as it is fuggefted, with her character ; and cer. 

tainly with the ftyle of the poem, the goddefs Simplicity, 


There fhe befides, who fhuns proud Art, 
That trails the tiffued pall, 

Simplicity, whofe hermit-heart 
Loves but on truth to call; 


She whom her mother Nature taught, 
In fweet and forceful fong, 

To fpeak at large the genuine thought, 
Shall cal] her fhepherd throng : 


Nor garlands fhall they fail to bring, 
Nor fhall their griefs be mute, 
For nightly they this dirge fhall fing 

To Pity’s tend’reft lute. 


The high character given of Lady W. is, we doubt not, juft; and 
the. advice will, we hope, be ufeful to the perfon addrefled, Ina 
ftanza preceding thofe we have quoted, the author too exa¢tly employs 
the very words and rhymes of Collins. 


Art. 21. On the Building of a Menaftery in Derfetfire. 8vo. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1795. 

‘This author’s osthodoxy feems to have taken a precipitate and un 
neceflary claim at the afylum afforded to fome female emigrants of 4 
religious order in Dorfetfhire. We difpute not the goodnefs of his 
intentions, but we are compelled to condemn his verfes as very dul 
and profaic. . 


Arr. 22. The Antidotes A political Poem. Humbly inferibed to the 
King. 4to. 1s.° Smith, Bedford. 1795. 

The motives of this author are, we believe, equally good with 

thofe of the preceding publication, but his fenfe is very little better. 


Arr. 23. Odes and mifcellancous Poems. By a Student of Medicine it 
the Unxiverfity of Edinburgh, 4to. 28. 6d. Johnfon, 1796. 
We fee no effential quality of ode-writing in thefe compofitions, 

and hope that the author is a far better phyfician than he will ever b& 

‘apoet. The following is part of an Oce ta Chemitiry, Hail 
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Hail power combined, combuttible, impure : 
Thou ambient referv oir! commix’d of all 
The gorgeous, aqueous parts of this poifed ball ; 
What were the fecret charms that could allure 
The perfevering Prieftley to explore, 
And analyze and afcerttain thy airs ; 
Lavoifier too deep fkilled in chemic lore, 
By juft experiment thy parts unbares, 
And to the wandering world his theory quick compares. 


Arr. 24. Sketches in Verfe, with profe Illuftrations. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Cadell. 1796. 
Thefe compofitions are of a far higher order than the preceding, and 


evince much tafts, fpirit, and harmony. We fee lefs to admire in 
the profe illuftrations, 


DRAMATIC. 
Art. 26. The Sicilian Lower. A Tragedy. In five ABs, 7 Mar 
Robinfon, Anthor of Poems, Angelina, Sa Se  $vo. . Od. 


oe m. 4795. 


e have always more or lefs both of intereft and amufement ia 
fe pent of this lady’s pen, ‘This is a very-melancholy tale ; 
the language in which it is told is fometimes inflated, but there are 
alfo many animated fentiments and highly poetical paflages. 


Ant. 26. The Battle of Eddington; or, Britif> Liberty... AT ragedy. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. Elmfly. 1796. 


The dedication, which is to Mr, Pitt, informs the reader that this 
poem is the performance of Mr. Penn, grandfon and reprefentative, 
in the elder branch, of the founder of Pennfylvania. We high!y com- 
mend the generous and manly ftrain of feeling i in which the whole of 
this tragedy is both congeived and expreffed: we recommend it to 
the perufal of all lovers of their country, who, if they fhould fometimes 
odject to the lefs polithed effufions of the poet, cannot fail of revering 
tie noble and dignified fpirit.of the man. 


Art. 27. New Hay at the old Haymarket; avi occafional Drama. In 
one Act. Written by George Colman (the younger) o2 opening the 
Haymarket Theatre, on the oth of ‘June, 1795+ 8VO. 32 pp. IS. 
Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


Nothing can be more flight than the texture of this litile temporary 
piece. A few witticifms on the elephants and bulls of the winter 
thy atres, the inconvenient magnitude of the ‘ir ftruéture, and their 
long fe afor :, gave it fufficient currency for the purpofe ; with the aid 
of Mr, Caulfield’s imitations of eminent actors, 
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Art. 28. Vortimer, or the True Patrict, a Tragedy, by Ab. Ported. 
8vo. 2% 6d. Kearfley. 1796. 


The author informs us, in his preface, that this play was written 
long ago, and has confequenily no allufion to a late tranfafion. If the 
reports of thofe who heard and faw ‘* The Vortigern and Rowena” at 
the Theatre may be tratted, this is by far the better performance of the 
two, Wetrace, in more than one paflage of this play, too great a 
refemblance to the Cato of Addifon ; but we think it pofleffes confi- 
derable merit, though the plot is fomewhat perplexed, and the ftyle 
..fome times profaic. 


NOVELS. 


Arr. 29. Angelo, a Novel founded on melancholy Fa&s:. Written by 
Edward Henry lliff (late of the Theatre Reyal Haymarket.) In two 
Volumes. u2mo, 5s. Allen and Weft. 1796. 


** But the paifage of his future welfare ameliorated the pain of the 
feparating ‘* Adio!”—** the third feptenniary.” “* philopanoufianifm,” 
‘« the Cerceian necromancy of women.” ‘* I have barbaroufly in- 
fratted the urbane pa& that man has covenanted with his tender part- 
ner.” ‘* With a lovely promptitude fhe kifled she repentan: organ 
that paid the fenfitory tribute, and fhowered endearment,” &c.’ * Is 
the miferable futferer to be kept in a perpetual ftate of irrecowery ?” 
** Friendfhip might remove dudiety.”—Reader, what language is 
this? It is the jargon of an unfortunate brain, never, undoubtedly, 
very ftrong, and entirely turned by the perfeGibility fyftem. O ye 
importers and retailers of Condorcet’s rhapfodies, for what have you 
to anfwer! This writer appears to have been originally not devoid of 
generous es? but he is perverted; all the laws of fociety he 
glories in defpifing, as much as he does thofe of language. Were 
he intelligible, there would be no fmall danger in his rhapfodies, in 
which, if there be any truth of narrative, there never exifted a more 
ungrateful and unjuit being than Angelo. 


Art. 30. The Haunted Cavern. A Caledonian Tale. By Fokn 
Palmer, junior, S8vo. 248 pp. 38. Crofby. 1796. 


This tale is full of incidents rather too marvellous to be probable, 
yet it is fufficiently interefting and unexceptionable in its moral and 
its tendency. In his ftyle, this young author fometimes afpires to 
be uncommonly elegant, and is only affected ; fometimes to be eles 
vated, and is turgid. Expreffions like the following cannot be ad- 
mitted as improvements of our language: ‘* to irradicate felfih 
ideas.” P.g. ‘* To retro/pe@ his paft conduct.” P. 206. We find 
caufe, however, to expect better productions from the fame pen ; and 
we conjecture, from the pat proverbs of honeft Andrew, that the line 
of Amour would {uit the author’s talent better than that of tragedy 
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Art. 31. <Arville Cafile. An biftorical Romance. In tavoe Volumes. 
The fecond Edition. 8v0. 6s. Crofby. 1796. 


This ftory is probably well enough adapted to the tafte of thofe 
perfons, Who devote much of their time to the reading of fuch pro- 
dutions. [t exhibits a great variety of wonderful adventures and fi- 
tuations, by fea and by land, in affluence and in penury, in freedom 
and in captivity, above ground and under ps that is, in ftately 
cattles, and in caves and dungeons. ‘* The times are thofe of the 
firft century, when Boadicea headed a confiderable army againft the, 
Romans.” Vol. i. pe 2. But the times are fo unfortunately fixed, 
that, excepting the mention of a Druid, and a few Romans, ten or 
twelve centuries later would have been a happier choice, and have pre- 
vented a multitude of anachronifins in the ftory. Héforical novels re. 
quire a dittle learning. The dramatis perfone are very numerous, and 
are almoft all heroes and heroines. Of love, conftant and unalterable 
love, there is as much as the moit tender-hearted damfel can require. 
But the author fhall, himfelf, explain what is to be found in his book ; 
«© We fee here an amiable family, torn apparently afunder by con- 
tending powers and adverfe incidents, all preferved by the moft wn- 
loked for and unexpeéted accidents—all dead, as it were, to each other ; 
father, mother, brothers and fifters, hufbands, wives, and lovers, fepa- 
rated through years of ftorms and fiery trials, yet at laft none of them 
fuffered to be hurt.” Vol. ii, p. 150. The ftyle is inelegant and 
humble, and, in a few inftances, even ungrammatical, in other re 
fpecis the work is unexceptionable, and has no tendency to make thofe 
readers worfe, who perufe books without any defign to be made either 
wiler or better. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 32. The Prefence of Chrift in Places of Chriftian Worfbip, tavo 
Sermons, preached at the Confecration of St. Andrew's Chapel, in 
Aberdeen, on Sunday, the 13th of September, 1795. By Bifbop 
Steinner. Printed at Aberdeen; London, Rivingtons. 1796. 


Thefe fermons feem.entitled to our particular notice, as well on ac- 
count of their author, and the occafion, as on the feore of their merit, 
The author is the fon of that venerable Prefbyter, who, in 1788, 
publithed, « The Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Scotland,” with a curious 
and ftriking poetical Latin dedication to this his fon and diocefan, 
who now bears the ancient title of Primus in the Epifcopal College of 
Scotland, which is analogous to our term Archbifhop, € occafion, 
as announced in the title, is remarkable; the public confecration of 
an Epifcopal Chapel in Scotland, being a new thing in that part of 
the earth, Of this depreffed church, and the various hardfhips to 
which it was fubjected for a long period of time, together with its 
emancipation from the extreme rigour of the penal ftatutes in 1791, 
a brief but fatisfaCtory account is given in Mr. Jones’s Life of Bifhop 
Horne, fee p. 146, et feq- In the fermons now before us, the 
preacher, 
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preacher, with great propriety and pathos, thus mentions the former 
and prefeat flare of its members, ‘* Amidit that endlefs variety of 
religi bus feéts and parties, into which our country Is fo range; ly di- 
vided, it is fome comfort to refleét, that the thatrered remains of the 
old national church are ftill ditinguifhed by a fteady adherence to 
primitive truth and order, and at laft happily delivered from that 
dceprefied and difagreeable fituation in which political caufes had, for 
a'lovg time, involved the very name of Emitce opacy in this part of 
our land. Thankful fhould we be to the Alm! ohty Difpofer of 
human affairs, that the cloud of fufpicion, which fo long hung over 
us is now removed, and better days begin to dawn upon us. No 
longer refrained in the exereife of their fpiritual powers, our clergy 
are allowed to perform their facred fundtions, with all that outward 
decency, which our ritual prefcribes. No longer frightened from our 
communion by legal penalties, or the: danger of giving offence to 
thofe in power and authority, the laity of : ill ranks are at ‘full liberty 
to join in eur public worfhip, and avow their attachment to a church 
fo friendly to order and regularity, and to’all thofe wile and falutary 
hero a which itds the intere/t of government to promote. Thus 
happy in the confidence of our king and our country, with fervent 
withes for the profperity of both, we lock up to the throne of our 
heavenly fovereign, and addrefling our fupplication to him who reigns 
for ever, and whofe Ai» ‘gdom rulcth*ever all, we do not fail to Seek the 
peace, and pray for the happivefi, of the land in which we live, that in 
the peace thereof we wry have peace ?” 

In point of matter and co: npofition, the fermons are fuch as woold 
do credit to any Bithop, In any age or country. ‘The ftyle, if lefs la- 
houred and lefs polith ed than that of many contemporary writers of 
fermons, has much of that dignified plamnne {s which recomme ids, and 
is fo well fuited to, difecu:ies for the pul it. The text of the firt 
fermon is from Exod. xx. v.24, /x al/ ‘og avhere I record my Names 
L will come unto thee, and I will bl-fe thee 3 that of the fecond is from 
St. Matthew, xviil. v. 20. For avbere two or three cre gathered (oge= 
ther in my names there am I in the mrdje of them. Wih a pare of the 
learned expofit ion of the former text, we will clofe our review, mak- 
ing our acknowledgments to theauthor for the great fatistaction we 
have received from a perufal of the whole perf yrimance, 

‘«¢ When we {pe: uk of a man’s name, we gencrally mean the title or 

appellation by which he is known, or the fame or repurat io n which he 
ssa have attained, But from the language of Scripture, it would "ps 
pear that fomething more is implied in that fignificant expreiiion, the 
mame ‘fe howal, which we read the name of the Lord. When this Jes 
hovah promifes, in the book of Exodus 5, to fend bis anzel befir his 
people, to keep them in the way, and to bring them into the place avhich be 
rand dashed he tells them, y Se of him, and ¢ ob y bis wore 3 ott ke 
him not; ti or be wwiil not pardom your tras ig’ fe ns s—for my) Nam ne is 
dim. Tn like manner where ee Pfalmiit fa th Name of the Gor i of 
a b dcfend thee ; and Zechariah declares that 9 chia ab 2 all be « ney 
aad bis Name one, thefe, with a great nu m! rer of pafiages, where rhe 
New of jehovah is faid to be placed, to dwell, and to a&, all plat nly 
fhew, that by the Name of Jebovab, a bérton, aid not a title, is — 
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and no other furely than that perfon, che eternal logos or word, by whom 
the Deity was to be revealed, difcovered, and made known to man- 
kind.” 


Art. 33- 4 Sermon preached at an Annual Vifitation of the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Winchefler, beld at Si. Saviaur's, Southwark, 
September 25, 1795+ . By the Rev. Fobn Gro, A. M, F. AS, Mi- 
nifter of the Tower, Ledurer of St. Olave, Southwark, and Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Countefs Dowager of Mexborough, Publifbed by 
Requfi. 8v0o, 17 pp.» 6d. Mathews. 1795. 


From Mark xvi. 5. Mr. Grofe difcourfes upon the nature of the 
clerical com willion, and the dunes with which it is accompanied. 
The dottrinal part is fupported chiefly by fcriptural proofs, or citae 
tions from the articles of our church; and the duties of the preacher 
are explained and enforced, with an agreeable mixture of ftri{tnefs 
and modeity. 


Art. 34. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Sarum, at 
the Triennial Vifitation of ‘Fobn, Lord Bifbop of she Diocefe, on Bei- 
day, Augufi7, 1795. By W. Lifle Bowles, d. M. 40. “bdpp. 
is. Dilly. 1795. 


The charaRteriftic fimplicity of Chriftianity, andthe ftate of exilling 
offences, form the fubject of this difcourfe. There are paffages in it 
which mult delight, ang obfervations that may inftruét ; bucthe fer- 
mon is, generally confidered, too much inflated by rhetoric, and 
deftitute of chattencfs and propriety. The perfonification of reltgica 
may occafionally be admitted with fafety, but fhould always be ufed 
with difcretion. A waat of attention to this rule has caufed the 
author (who appears to have novordinary command of language): to 
fall into the Judicrous errors of employing the pronoun /é:, im fup- 
porting the female attribute of rehgion, tex times in a paragraph, 
coniifting of about as many lines, 

‘© While fhe explains the moft awful truths, fhe appeals to-our 
geutlelt feelings ; the is our guide and co:nforter through the wilder- 
nefs of our mortal pilgrimage: fhe unlocks the filent prifon of the 
tomb: fhe leads us through the ‘* Valley of the thadow of death :” 
fhe fhews us the mighty deitroyer, bereft of his weapons, and ftrengih : 
fhe bids us take the ** Wings of the morning,” and arife from, the 
duft, to light and to life: the brings us before the throne of ‘+. Aim 
who liveth forever: yet ftill retaining her. primitive and peculiar 
chara¢ter, whilft the joins the Hofannah of Angels and Arch-angels, 
Glory to God in the higheft :” fhé adds, ** on earth peace, good- 
will towards men.” P. 3. 
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Art. 35. .4 Sermon preached at Worfbip-freet, Shoreditch, Ofeber 
18, 1795- Being a fincere Tribute of Refpe& to the Memory of the 
Rev. Samuel Stennet, D.D.; the Rev. Andrew Kippis, D. D, 
F,R.S. 4.8.3 and the Rev. Rice Harris, D. D. 3 to which are 
prefixed a few Particulars of their Lives and Writings. By Fobn 
Evans, A.M. Publifbed by Requef. 8yo. 38pp. 1s. Crofby, 


1796. 


It is the well-known cuftom of the Prefbyterian church to celebrate 
confiderable perfons deceafed in funeral orations. The moft remark- 
able of the three here noticed is, Dr, Kippis; who is faid to have 
been in his 71{t year when he died, on October 9, 1795. His fa- 
neral Sermon, by Dr. Rees, is alfo in our hands, which we fhall 
notice more particularly. Mr. Evans takes for his text Pfalm xii. 1. 
*« Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth: for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men,” and the djfcourfe is a ufeful and 
pious illuftration of thofe words. 


Art. 36. Obedience to God rather than Men. Recommended in a Ser- 
mon preached at Taunton, on February the 22d,1795, being the Sun- 
day before ihe late Faft Day. By Thon Broadburfi, Minifler of a 


Congregation of Protcftant Diffenters in Taunton. $8v0O. 23 pp. 64. 
Johnfon. 


That Chriftians fhould obey God rather than mez, in cafes where 
the commands of the latter interfere with thofe of the former, isa 
principle which Mr. Broadhurft muft not f{uppofe confined to his own 
particular community. He admits, in his difcourfe, that it has been 
ufual with Diffenters to obferve days thus appeinted by public autho- 
rity, and feems defirous that now, for the firft time, they fhould aban- 
don that ufage. We are no advocates for'obliging men to faft or pray 
contrary to their creeds, and their confciences ; but we mutt be allow- 
ed to fufpe&t, that when outward decorum is on the decline, inward 
allegiance is not on the increafe, 


Art. 37. On the Duty and Importance of religious Worfhip. A Ser- 
mon, preached at Camberwell Chapel, on the 28th of. Fune, 1795, 
being the Sunday after it was opened. By the Reverend Thomas 
Sampjfon, A.M. F. A.S. Publifoed at the Requeft of the Congrega- 
tion. 8vO. 22 pp. 18 Lowndes. 


The pious exclamation of Jacob (Gen, xxviii. 17) furnifhes Mr. 
Sampfon with a favourable ground for difcuffing the duty and im- 

rtance of focial worfhip. ‘The obligation of man adore to the Deity, 
as deducible from natural reafon, the manner in which this obligation 
has been expreffed in the ufage of all nations, the beneficial effects 
of focial adoration upon mankind, and the promifes annexed to it, 
are the leading features of this difcourfe. ‘The ftyle and fentiments of 
it are fuch as to do no difcredit to the pen from which it pro- 
ceeded, or the patronage under which it was publifhed, But why 
twenty-two pages, widely printed, fhould claim a hhilling, when 
twenty-three 
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twenty-three of clofe, and fmall type, are fold for fix-pence in the pre- 
ceding difcourfe, we do not fee, 


Art. 38. Sermons on pra&ical and important Subjes. By the late 
Rev, W. F. Fackfon. Tried and conviied for High Treafin, in Dub- 
lin, April 23, 1795- 8vo. 239 pp. 4% fewed. Evans. 1795. 
Any thing very remarkable happening to an author renders his 

works immediately an object of trafic. The melancholy cataftrophe 

of Mr. Jackfon’s life has called thefe fheets, long ago printed and 
defigned for publication, from the retirement in which they had 
begun to change their colour: and, with the addition of only five pages 
and a tide, has brought them forward to the publiceye. So itrange 
are the perverfions of the human mind, that we fhall not attempt to 
enguire by what extraordinary con bination of circumitances a writer, 
whofe difcourfes exprefs a ftrong and even a rigorous piety, fhould 
have been led to the commiffion of fuch crimes as thole which itained 
the latier days of this teacher. His fermons, eleven in number, are 
rather above than below the common level of compofition, Some- 
times his exprefiions are rather harfh, and fometimes there appears 
an affectation of rhetorigal flourifh, or pathetic appeal to the feel- 
ings; but, on the whole, they are fuch as lead the reader to regret, 
yet more ftrongly than before, the unhappy termination of the 

% ’ 
author’s career, 


,- . ‘ . - “7 . 

Aart. 39. Odfervations in dufwer to Mr. Thomas Pain’s ** Age of 
Reafin.” By the Rev. William ‘Fackfon, now a Prifoner in ibe News 
Prifon, Dublin, on a Charge of dligh Treajon. 8V0. 72 pp. 28 
Rideway I7O¢ 

oie tow a iy>° 


There is no fmall portion of acutenefs, and flrong evidence of 
ftudious reading, and found memory in this anfwer to Paine; 
throughout, a proof of talents and qualities, which redoubles our 
forrow for the fatal political corruption of the author’s mind. 
Though he compliments his antagonift on his abilities, he does 
not {pare him with refpect to the book in queftion. « Afier 
all,” iays be, ** what has Mr. Paine produced? Scarcely any thing 
of novelty, He has only faid what others with more point, raillery, 
and acutenefs have faid before him. Hobbes, Spinoza, Bayle, ‘Vol- 
taire, Toland, Tindal, Collins, Morgan, Mandeville, and Chubh, 
have in their feveral ways anticipated every thing to be found in the 
Age of Reafon. Bolingbroke beats our author out of the field.” P. 52. 
_ Mr. Jackfon’s account of himfelf and the circumflances attending 
the compofition of this traét, are too curious to be omitted, . 

‘* Having thus confidered the moft material objections to revealed 
religion, contained in the ‘* Age of Reafon,’’ I quit the fubjeét, and 
take leave of Mr, Paine. He thinks his work will be a confolation 
to men ftaggering under a fufpicion that the Chriftian fyttem is fabu- 
lous, I with to let thofe who believe in our religion fee, that fome- 
thing may be faid in fupport of their faith. Like Mr, Paine, I write 
from the fulnetsof convistion, My oppoficion to his tenets is as cordially 
encere, as his defence of them. I believe in the truth of revelation ; 
alter 
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after having read every thing written againft it that I could meee 
w ith, Mine is nota pro! feffional faith; it arifes from having fearched 

nco the evidence at an adult period, uisthackled by any church fyftem, 
and totally unconnected w ith profefi lion. ‘This fearch was profecuted 
for my own fatisiaction ; and, going a different way to work from 
that of Mr, Paine, I arrived at an oppofice ¢ conclufion, Every man 
fhouli do the fame; for, to ufe an expreiiion of Chancellor Bacon, 
it 18 a matter that ‘* comes home to every man’s bofom."” At m 
paar outfet in life T caine to this country as one of the fuite of Lord 
Briftol, appointed Lord Lieutenant : he engaged himfelt to do every 
thing for me 1 could wily After waitine fome time for his arrival, 
a change took place in England, a: id he was fuperfeded ; there | began, 
and there ended my profeffional views. From that period to the 
prefent I have ftocd on a different ground. The hand which now 
holds this pen, and the God who has on a variety of occafions directed 
it, have been my fupporters. My life has been a concatenation of 

afflictive circum vtances ; a difattrous {ries of contingent woes. Lofs 
of propery and relatives by fire, fingular cafualty, and agonizing 
difeafe. Nearly a third portion of my exiftence has been confumed 
in watching the cealelefs de ‘predations death was making on thofe mot 
dear to me. Heavy calamities! As fuch they {taggered my nature, 
for we are only men, but they did not fhake my reliance. I meataily 
Zravitat d to the centre of being, and was fuftained by Almighty 
power in the orbit of life. To have this opportunity of defending 
what I moit folemaly lian to be the revelation of that Almighy 
power, aifords me confolatory pleafure. Lt is happinefs growing out 
of misfortune; good deduced trom evil. 

«© Lam very confcious of the defeéts of this production, It is not, 
in point of argument, fo authoritative, nor, in point of ftyle, fo po- 
lithed as - ought to have been. On thefe accounts | have given it 
the mile of ** Oblervations,’ sather than an ‘* Anfwer,” to Mr, 
Paine’s et hat 1 offer in excufe for thefe imperfections, wall be 
adinitted by men of candour. I writeina prifoa, atter nearly eleven 
months confinement in a fiagle room. Out of the many books I 
wanted to cantult as authorities, 1 have only becn able to procure Ont, 
l refer, therefore, from memory, to productions which it is feveral 
years fince I lookedinto. | Had ] pot Tefled the necetlary aid, I would 
have brought torward a preat deal of that ipecies of evidence which, 
to me at leall, appears in conteftible. What Mr. Paine calls reafoning, 
I coniider as /recuda ian 3 and itis not by {peculating that books of 
antiguity are to be ellablifhed or overthrown: they fhould be trea! ted 
as antient records; requ iring ¢ concurring te ftimony to authenticate, 
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ndix, this publication i is {welled to the fize of a five-fhilling book, 
fh the enormous introduction we can fee little object befides that of 
blackening Mr. Young, and pointing him out, as it appears, for a pri- 
mary object of republic an vengeance, in cafe that party fhould by ang 
neans prevail. “he pamphlet that follows inculcates, in the moit v iolent 
manner, the doctrines of annual parliaments and univerfal fuffrage. At 
atime wien an unguarded expreffion has expofed an avowed and {irenuous 
friend of che con{titution to a criminal profecation, i it is curious to fee 
that the oppofite party can with wee write directly aguinit the con- 
fitution,  ** Unrefiedting perfons,” Lays Mr. Cartwright, ** may ima- 
gine that the King and Lords, 2s independant branches of the legif- 
lature, ought to have an equal power with the Houfe of Commons, 
Bat, in the prefent ftate of things, this were naturally impoflible ; 
and, to think them entitled to fuch an equality, were a pernicious error.” 
P.118. Except for the confufion of the fyntax, this paflage is furely 
decided enough. But what is the remedy propofed for all political 
evils? «* Arm the people to the full extent of property, that 1s, down 
to every taxed houfeholder: caufe them to be equally, fully, and 
effectively reprefented in annual parliaments: exchange the word 
kingdom for that of commonwealth, and accommodate to that wife and 
falutary exchange, the whale language and law of the fate.” P. 126. 
The confequence would be, not as Mr. C, afferts, that royalty, «* with 

its ap pend: age t nobility,” being difcharged of envy, would remain ia 
fafety ; but, as he well knows, that they would both be fubvered. 
He forgets that the exchange has once been made, and was not found 
wife or faluta ry, and that mor pnarchy and nobility were then dettroyed. 

He procceds by feverely cenfuring all the forms of law and fate that 
fun in the king’s name, and propofes to fubftitute, ** Be it therefore 
enacted by the people of this Commonwealth in parliament affembled, 
with the face + and affent of the lords of parliament, and his ma- 
jefty,” &c. This is fpeaking out, atleaft. Mr. C. is very energetic 
in hts endeavour to hold up to contempt the one hundred and fitty- four 
perfons in parliament connected with boroughs, whom he calls rep- 
tiles, &c. But, as Mr. Young very properly anfwers, * thefe one 
hundred and fifty-four reptiles: include many of the firit, wealthiett, 
and mott refpectable perfons for rank, character, and abilities, which 
the kingd: om has to boat,” 


Art. at. The Confit ution fafe without Reform. Containing Some 
Remarks on a Bouk entitled, The Commonawealih in Danger ; by Tobn 
Cartwright, Ef. By the Author hag Example of France a Warn- 
ing io Britain, 8V0. 70 pp. 186d. Richardfon, &c. 1795- 


Mr. Young here replies to the preced ing pamy nk, as fer as he 
is perfonally ; attacked in it, and defends himfelf, we think, with 
perleet dette fs, again{t the charges of having acted uncandidly towards 
Mr. Cartwright, and being an’ apoftate (rom the caufe of liberty. 
We thoul: 1 conceive him to be ex aily right in the following afertion 
concerning bis antagoniit. ** My book” (The Exampleot France, &e.) 
** proved a Ru mbling r block in the p ath of mee reforme rs; they kuew thar 
by fair argument they could not anfwer it: the experiment was . re 

than 
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than once made and failed. Mr. C. has not attempted it; he has 
taken another road, and transferred the attack from the book to the 
author.” P. 44. 


Art. 42. Ax Addrefs to the Yeomanry of England. By a Field-Of- 
cer of Cavalry, who has ferved all thi; War om the Continent. yo, 
S82 pp. 1s. Walter. 1795. 


A very well-timed and energetic addrefs to the Yeomanry of Eng. 
land, pointing out to them, in {trong terms, the neceflity of armia 
themfelves for the defence of their property, and contrafting the ad. 
vantages which they derive from their exertions, with the calamities 
which have befallen the farmers of the Low Couniries, from their in 
activity and wavering conduct. ‘* Happy,” fays the author, 
«* would it have been for the farmers of the Low Countries, if they 
had foreleen the intention of their enemies, as the Englifh farmers 
have, and in the fame manner prepared to meet them. ‘Thole fertile 
lands would not have been Jaid wafie as they now are. Thofe well 
filled granarics would not have been plundered; ner the opulent 
farmer uril robbed of all his money and ftock, and then driven from 
his once peaceful abode, where every comfort of life was at his com. 
mand, to ferve and toil in a diftant country, from whence in vain his 
tortured thoughts turn towards his native home, which he is doomed 
to feeno more. ‘This is the real picture of what; one year ago, was 
the higheft cultivated and richeft country in Europe. ‘This is the news 
fafhioned freedom, for which every fecurity and happinefs that this 
world can afford, has been bartered; and a ftriking example dces that 
devoted land offer of the evils that may arife, from the inhabitants of 
a country not having fuflicient forefight and energy to ward off the 
attacks, that may be made upon a conititution, which is the foundation 
of their wealth and happinets. .The example of the Low Counties 
comes more home to England than any other ; becaufe the freedom of 
their government, in fome fort, refembled ours ; the effect of it was, 
in ma.y refpects, the fame ; the land was moft highly cultivated, and 
the farmers rich and independent as ours are. But they wanted our 
innate wifdom and energy, and this deficiency has been their ruin. 
They ttood gaping in a itate of Rupid indecifion, partly deluded by 
the evil-minded of their own country, partly by the promifes of the 
enemy, till the French invafion foon convinced them, that French 
freedom was but another name for poverty and abject flavery.” 

The rules for formation and field-exercife are well drawn up, but 
are not, in our opinion, fo well adapted to corps of yeomanry, as 
thofe which were given in a fimilar publication, dated from Canter. 
bury, which we reviewed laft year. 


Art. 43. A Letier to the King, with Notes. 8v0. 35 pp. Owen 
1795 
The Gonfalonier of Lucca is made to abufe the King of England 
through the Eleétor of Hanover. ‘Tine tenor of the pamphlet is fuch 
as to prove that the bulwark of our liberties, the prels, is as free as 
licence itfelf can make or with it. | 


Art. 
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Art. 44- A Letter addreffed to the People of Piedmont, on the Advan- 
tages of the French Revolution and the Nec Lity 0 “ dopting sie Prine 
ciples in Italy. By Joel Barlow, Author of the Vifion of Columbuss 

Letter to the National Convention, The Con/piracy of Kings, and 
Advice to Privileged Orders. Tranflated from the French by the 
Author. S8v0O. 48 pp. Is. 6d. Eaton, 1795 


If Mr. Barlow’s powers of perfuafion were equal to his zeal, ano- 
ther department would by this time have found place in the extended 
territory of the French Republic. Forty-eight pages of exhortation 
are employed to difplay the benign tendency of thote equalizing prin- 
ciples, which has tilled one of the fineft countries in Europe with 
anarchy, rapine, and murder. The Piedmoutefe are admonithed of 
the neceflity in which they ftand for fimilar changes; and all the 
crouching arts of democratic flattery are exerted to effect their poli- 
tical converfion. The preface announces a confident expectation of this 
event taking place in the campaign of 1794. How the people of 
Piedmont are affeéted towards the French, the prefent ttate of events is 
likely to put to the teft; but this we will not hefitate to fay, that it 
they once receive them as friends, they will foon feel them as tyrauts. 


Art. 45. The Effence of Algernon Sidney's Work on Government, to 
which is annexed his Effay on Love. By a Sindent of the lnner Temple. 


8vo. 287 pp. 48% Johnfon. 1795. 


Amidft the diftraétion’ of party, and the divifions of political opi- 
nion, the prefent publication will be received with different degrees of 
raife and blame. ‘To thofe who fupport the popular theory, this 
abridgment will prove an acceptable prefent, while thofe who demur 
to the dottrines themfelves, may yet not find themfelves wholly 
offended by being put in pofleflion of a treatife in this portable form, 
from the pen of a man whom all defcriptions of parties have agreed 
to pity and refpect. The editor, whofe civi/ is by no means quef- 
tionable, engages for a life of this eloguent patriot, whofe name he 
has already enlifted in the Gallic corps. ** Had it been written (fays 
the editor in a note upon the appendix) at a later period, we fhould 
have found the citizen more confpicuous, though, perhaps, not fo 
amorous.” 

Phe Effay upon Love, which this note introduces, is written with 
an almoft equal mixture of feeling and good feafe. ‘* Love (fays the 
patriot) is the moft extenfive defire of the foul to enjoy beauty ; and 
where it is reciprocal, is the moft entire and exaét union of hearts.” 
P.274. He then confiders its nature, which he pronounces to be of 
a mixed chara¢ter—‘* A mixed creature (p. 275) muft have mixed 
atteCtions ; and can love only where he finds a mind of fuch excellency 
as to delight his underftanding, and a body of beauty to pleafe his 
fenfes.” He next defends the paffion againft objectors, and concludes 
with a handfome culogium om the fofter fex. 
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ART. 46. A fieond Addreft to the Right Reverend the Prelates of 
England and Wales, on the Subject of the Slave-Trade. vo, 
2zpp. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 


A feeble and contemptible effort to cafl upon the bench of bithons 
the odium of a continuance of the Slave-Trade. A flight declama- 
tion is fubjoined againit she war; on which fubject it is fafficient for 
Englithmen to efk—Were we to fight, or to ftand idle till we were 
knocked on the head? 


Arr. 47. Confiderations om the prefent internal and external Condition 
of France. 8vo. 6opp. 1s.6d. Debrett. 1794. 


The multiplicity of tracts, to which this fruitful fubject has given 
birch, renders it difficult for the moit determined care to bring them 
forward to public notice in their juit and merited order. The 
«* Confiderations” of this author appear to have been written under 
the influence of the deft principles, and with a defign of effecting the 
beit ends : but the reafoning employed is, for the moft part, obfcure, 
and the languge abrupt and inelegant. ‘The changes which have hap. 
pened in France, fince the date of this pamphlet, have deflroyed the 
application of many particulars. In this, however, the public have 
little to regret, as nothing 1s difeoverable in the rhapfodies of this un- 
equal writer, but what has already been advanced in more perfpicuous 
and fafcmating terms. 


Art. 48. The Plot Difcovered; or, An Addrefs to the People againk 


Miniferial Treaforn. By 8. T. Cobsridge. 12zmo. gd. Brittol. 
No Puulifher’s Name. 1795. 

Ve abhor, not only as critics, but as men of morals, the cuftom 
which has of late prevyiled among certain individuals, of taking a 
detached fentence from a fpeech or publication, and commenting 
upon it, without any confideration of the context. Mr. Coleridge, 
whom we have commended as a poet, has done this with refpect to 
an expreflion of the Bifhop of Rochefter, which, when explained, 
was found not only to be harmlefs, but truly conftitutional. ‘The 
violence of this pamphlet fuperfedes all criticifin ; it breathes all the 
petulance and irritability of youth, aflertion without proof, and the 
abfurdeit dedutiions from the moft falfe and unreafonable premifes. 


Mr. Bure. 


Arr. 49. A Letter to Fkenry Duncombe, Eff. Member for the County of 
York, on the Subic of the very extraordinary Pamphlet, lately addrt}- 
fed by Mr. Burke to a noble Lord. By illiam Miles. be fourt® 
Edition. Sv0o. i100 pp. 28.6d. Debrett, 1795. 
As might be expected, the pamphlet cf Mr. Burke gave rife to many 

others, of various complexions, fone hofiile, others friendly to him; 

but ‘the greazer part belonging to the former clas. Among thefe 7 
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no one 1s, Or can be, more violent than that which lies before us. The 
writer feems to have exhaufted the treafures of invective, and certain- 
ly has not always been {crupulous in his choice of the topics: particu- 
larly in his firit edition. As there is fi inething very difgufting in con- 
troverfy whenever it arrives at this ftate, we a ll {pare ourfelves and 
our readers the pain of enteringinto the particulars of this. What may 
be objected to Mr. Burke, or tu his late pamphlet, is very generally 
known ; to this add all that has at any time been furmifed againft him, 
or drawn by any force of angry interpretation from that produdtion, 
and fuppofe it delivered with the moft tragic vehemence of ftyle, and 

ou will have a corre@t, though general notion, of the Letter to Mr. 
Duncombe. ‘The mittake of fuppofing Mr. Burke’s juvenile tra& on 
civil fociety to convey his real fentiments, which was meant, on the 
contrary, as a kind of reductio ad abjurdum, a confutation ot Boling- 
broke, by fhowing that any extravagances might be made plaufible by 
his loofe and declamatory mode of reafoning, | is fuch as could not have 
been committed but by very precipitate anger. What Mr. Burke 
wrote as abfurdities, are quoted againft him as opinions, 


Art. 50. 4 Letter to Mr. Miles. Svo. 66 pp. 18.6d. Owem 1796. 


Mr. Miles has here met with an antagonift as violent as himfelf. 
* Such joy ambition finds !” 


Art. 51. Séridures on Mr. Rurke’s Letter ° a noble Lord, on the A. 

tacks made upon him and his Penfion in the Honfe of Lords, by tbe 

Duke of Bedford and Lord Lauderdale. wa 15] pp. Od. Laton. 
1796. 


Notwithftanding the warchoufe from which it proceeds, this is in- 
offenfive enough. 


Art. 52. A warm Reply to Mr. Burke's Letter. By A. Macleod. 
8vO. 75 pp. 2%. Crofby. 1796. 


The title-page of this tra announces what kind of temper is to be 
expected in it. Buz the fevereft infults it contains, ar¢ es to the 
Englith language.— —‘* Corybantiate,” ‘* inebrious,” * invalefcened,”* 
** inefcated ;”—fuch are the beauties that adorn the author’s profe. 
His verfe, (for there is verfe too) may be eftimated from the following 
epitaph, propofed for Mr. Burke. 


Reader, attend, beneath this ftone was laid 

A body, coffin, and a Jinnen fhred ; 

But Time, that always hoary fubtile thing, 

To the alcalcin’d matter gave aw ing; 

Now in the aifle, or o’er the feulpture fies 

The creatures that from Edmwuna’s body, feek the fkies. 
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ART. $3. A Letter to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, in Anfwop 
to a Letter refpecting the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale; 
to which is appended, fome Anticipation of Mr. Burke’s Thoughts on a 
regicide Peace. By the Reverend Georve Neale, Author of Effays on 
= Manners, Se. See Sve. 15s. 6d. * Darton and Harvey, 

790+ 


Mr. Neale is angry with Mr. Burke, and not very fond of the Bi- 
fhop of Rochefter. He thinks the attack of the former on the Duke 
of Bedford unjuft, and fneeringly, to ufe his own words, pits againtt 
bim the Bifhop, as prieft and author, in order to look at the progrefs 
of Mr. B.’s career. We cannot fay that Mr. N. is very happy either 
in his ftyle or his arguments. 


Arr. 64. Mr.‘ Burke's Condu& and Pretenfions conlidered ; evith illuf- 
trative Anecdotes. By a Reali. 8vo. 32 pp. Is Allen and 
Wet. 1 796. 


«© To banquet the prefs with profaic eccentricities, fhould feema 
diftinction more efpecially attendant on the pen of Mr. Burke.” This 
is the fecond fentence of the pamphlet, by which every intelligent rea- 
der will judge how well qualified this rzya/j/? is to become an antago- 
nift'of Mr. Burke. 


ART. 5S. Three Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, on the State 
of public Affairs; and porticularly on the late outrageous Attacks on bis 
Penjion. By an old Whig. 8vo. 52 pp. 18. 6d. Robinfons, 
1790. 


This pamphlet holds out falfe colours. The term ‘* outrageous 
attacks’’ in the title-page, feems to announce a defence of the Right 
Hon. gentleman; the letters form a furious attack. The au- 
thor has well enough characterized the fwarm in which he himfelf con- 
defcends to appear. ** You have challenged,” fays he to Mr. Burke, 
«« and I forefes there will be no lack of combatants—the infect youth 
in the vicinity of St. Giles’s are already on the wing; already they 
begin to hum and buz.” The writer dates from Weift-Park, and figns 
himfelt R. P. We leave thofe who are more ftudious of fuch intelli- 
gence, to decypher thefe intimations. 


Arr. 56. Remarks on Converfations, oceaftoned by Mr. Burke's Letter. 
In a Letter to a Profeffor om the Continent. 8v0. 31 pp. 1% 
Cawthorne. “1796. 


In this anonymous writer Mr. Burke has the good fortune to meet 
with a detender more eloquent by far than the generality of his affai!- 
ants. His fentiments on the privileges of old age and affli&tion, are 
manly and generous. But, asa topic more pleafing, we fhall {elect 
what he fays in defence of Mr. Burke’s cotati for the late unfor- 
tunate Queen of France. 

«« His eyes have moiftened at the fufferings of a woman! Behold 
his crime. He had feen the faireft of her fex in the luxuriant dawn 
of beauty, joy, and youth. His imagination warmed at the recollec- 

tion. 
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tion. He viewed the fatal reverfe—and wrote from the heart. The 
tears that feli were ov erflowings of the milk of human kindnefs. I 
faw her when the luilre of her diadem was beginning to fade—but its 

gems {till fhone with an autumnal ray. I remember ‘the air of digni- 
fied forrow which mellowed too hat! lily t the lilies on her cheek. Shame- 
fully has this unfortunate queen been traduced. Nine aa of the 
feandalous tales which malice has induitrioufly circulated, are as falfe 

and unfounded as that lait impious charge, to which the mother rep lied 
with all the majelty of offended nature, She was gay and unthinking. 
Tranfplanted from the cold regions of her mother’s chamber, Ja 
fcarce the baby bluth had left her cheek—at the very mo.vent when 
the paflions began to be ftrong, and ere reafon had yet time to ceafe to 
be weak, fhe was placed at once in the Verfailles hot-bed of vice—in 
a court where immorality was fafhion, and where a ftrampet prefided. 

What, in fach a fituation, fome people may fancy themlelves entitled 
to expect from a girl of fifteen, I know not. But this 1] know, and 
feel, and own—that againit temptations fo varied and alluring, the 

ftrength of m: an, 1 in the full meridian of his reafon, would have proved 


but weakneis.” P.12. This is a morfel worth preferving, amidtt fo 
much calumny and anger. 


Art. 57 A Reply to the Letter of Edmund Burke, Efg. to a noble 
Lord. By Gilbert Wakefi ld, B. A. late Fellow of Jejus College, 
Cambridge. The third Edition, aviih confiacrable Alt rations and 
Additions. 8v0. 72pp- 1s.6d. Kearfley. 1796. 


That Mr. Gilbert Wakefield fhould continue in retirement when 
any field for political controverfy was thrown open, could not be ex- 
peéted. He who cannet refrain from interlarding the moft irrelevant 
poems, ancient and modern, with his anti-monarchical bitternefs, would 
furely not be filent when Mr. Burke had opened a debate. He fights 
like a hardy veteran, with ancient arms, and in order to be able to 
employ the fword of Homer, comments upon his 3oiasov Hap, by en- 
deavouring to prove that the poor, at leatt, of England, are at this 
moment /laves. ‘To detail, however, what this author has faid upon 
the prefent controverfy, cannot be neceffary - It is known to many 
of our readers what Mr. W. infallibly m: ft fay, with fuch an oppor- 

tunity given; and they who do not know already, will not at this 
time be very anxious to learn, ‘They who have perceived him to be 
violent, will find him only more fo than ufual on this occafion. 
** Myfelf,” he fays, ** who have exulted in the fucceffes of the 
French, and the difgrace of their infolent and odious foes, wit! a 
keennefs of tranfport not to be defcribed ; I have been Jong prepared 
to hail the triumphant entry of a republican reprefentative, and {hall 
exclaim, with equal fincerity and rapture, 

Dicite lo Pan! et Io, bis dicite, Pxan! 


We have already noticed a warm reply to Mr. Burke, this may 
properly be called a red-hot one. 


Rr Arr. 
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Ant. 58. A fummary Defence of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 
In tewo Letters. Letter 1. Addrefs to the Reverend Gilbert Wakefield, 
in Refutation of all his Pofitions. Letter IT. Addreffid to the Hon, 
Somerfet Lowry Corry: including Sirifures upon a late virulent Pam- 
phlet ewritten by Mr. William Miles. By Thomas Tonvnfend, Ef. of 
the Pees Society of Gray’s Inn, 8vo. 135 pp. 2s. 6d, 
R, White. 17096. 


Mr. Townfend writes with ability : and one proof of the fuccefs 
of his endeavours is, that they have made fome of his antagonifts very 
angry. After wading through fo much contentious difputation, it 
cannot be expected that we fhould dwell even upon a pamphlet which 
has fo many claims to approbation. Ten articles of the kind are 
already ftrung together in our lift, and feveral more remain for ano- 
ther Month.—Dreadtul profpect! 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 59. An Addrefs to Medical Students ; A Letter to Dr. Fordyce; 
avith Remarks and Queflions upon Quotations from Dr, Fordyce’s Dif 
fertation on fimple Fever, 8v0. 32 pp. 1s. Bell, Oxford-ttreet, 
1795° 
Thefe remarks are ufhered by a letter to the ftudents of. medicine, 

admonifhing them to reafon rather than harangue, to which he ob- 

ferves, they are too prone; a piece of advice which might with pro- 
priety be given to the author: alfo a letter to Dr. Fordyce, whom 
the writer condemns for making a large pamphlet of what might, he 
thinks have been comprifed within a few pages. Yet the great 
variety of opinions exilting relative to the caufes, eflence, and methods 
of treating fevers, feems to require a greater latitude than this critic is 
difpofed to allow. We fhall examine the firft of his remarks, by which 
our readers will be enabled to underftand to what fort of a banquet 
they are invited. 
«* Fever, Dr. Fordyce has told us, isa difeafe, the exiftence of 
which no man could have the leaft fufpicion of, fuppofing him ac- 
uainted with the ftru¢ture of the body, the properties of the folids 
and fluids, the various operations which go on in it in health, the 
manner in which they take place, the powers which produce them, 
the connection of the body and the mind, as well as thofe known to 
phyfiologifts, anatomifts, or thofe who have ftudied medicine itfelf, 
or any of the branches of knowledge conducive, or which have been 
thought conducive to it. itis, therefore, only to be known by ob- 
ferving it in the difeafed bodies of men afflicted with this diftemper.” 
«© As much of the above fentence,” our critic fays, ‘* as is true 
concerning fever, is true concerning all other difeafes. Merely reading 
never made 2 man know cone difeafe from another: but merely read- 
ing will teach a man to have a fafpicion of a difeafe. Suppofe a man 
acquainted with phyfiology and all the other branches of medicine, 
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but had néver feen a fever in his life. Iffuch a man received a writ- 
ten account of an attack of indifpofition, which correfponded with 
the attack of fever, as defcribed by authers, would he not have a 
{ufpicion of the exiftence of fever inthe perfon fo attacked ?” This is 
certainly not refuting Dr. Fordyce’s pofition. To have done thar, 
the critic fhould have fhown, that from as complete a knowledge of 
the anatomy and caconomy of the human body as we are now poffetled 
of, any ingenious perfon, although he had never feen or heard of the 
difeafe called fever, might have conje&ured, or foretold, thata body 
fo made and organized, would be liable to, and might be affected with 
the aggregate of the fymptoms which conftitute that complaint. As 
head-ach, furred tongue, cold and fhivering, heat, depr-flion of 
ftrength, derangement of the intelleé&t, &c. This the critic has not 
attempted to prove, but contents himfelf with afferting, “ that as 
much of the above fentence as is true of fever, is true concerning all 
other difeafes.” That is the phenomena of fever, are as eafily to be 
deduced from the known ftrufture and ceconomy of the human body, 
as the phenomena of any other difeafe whatfoever. To try this pofi- 
tion, we will apply it to fome particular affections, A very moderate 
acquaintance with the anatomy and ceconomy of the human body 
would be fufficient to teach the ufe of the lungs in refpiration, and 
the neceflity of refpiration to the exiftence of life. Any perfon ac- 
guainted with the anatomy of the lungs, and the nature of re{piration, 
would therefore be enabled to foretel, even although he had never 
feen or heard of an animal dying ftrangled, that whatever would pre- 
vent the ingrefs of air into the lungs, muft neceflarily occafion death. 
In like manner he would be able to foretel, that any caufe capable of 
diminifhing the capacity of the bronchia, and confequently rendering 
them lefs fit for the free admiffion of air, muft occafion a difficulty of 
breathing or afthma, Thus alfo jaundice and various other affections 
might be predicted by perfons acquainted with the anatomy and a@co- 
nomy of the liver and other parts of the body, although they had 
hever feen or heard of the difeates. But the fymptoms of fever feem 
to have fo little dependence upon the fructure of the body, as far as 
we are acquainted with it, that no perfon who had not feen or heard 
of the difeafe, could ever have conjectured, merely from his know- 
ledge of its ftru@ure and funétions, that it would be obnoxious to fuch 
a complaint. We fhall not examine any more of this writer’s remarks, 
which are, in general, not mote important than this we have noticed 5 
and, alchough fome of them may be juft, as, perhaps, may be that on 
Dr. Fordyce’s affertion, «* that where a man is effi¢ted with the moft 
infectious fever, if he bein a clean room, with clean bed clothes, nei- 
ther the eye, the tafte, fmell, or feel, give the {malleft notice of there 
being any infection prefest ;” which may, we think, be controverted, 
although it may be difficdlt to demonitrate the contrary; and fupe 
poting it to be done, it will {carce pay the trouble of the inveltiga- 
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Art. 60. An Effay on the Abufe of fpirituous Liquors ; being, An Ate 


tempt to exhibit, in its genuine C bu f, as Deri “ 

0st Hi. lah arned M larads of "the P eaalet Mia ions Effects oe 
t10ns refpe Diag r thi F reveniion 6 and Care of this great national Evil, 
By A, Fotbergil, I, D. FL R. S. Member of the Royal College of 
I hy yficians, of ‘the Medical Societies of London, Edin burgh, and Pais, 


Cc 


Fc. 8v0. 32 pp. 1s. Crutwell, Bath. 1706. 


After fome general obfervations on the pernicious effects of drunk. 
ennefs'on the fortune, the health, and the morals of the people, and 
ferjous exhortations to them, to check even the flighteft prop enfity to 
drinking fptrituous liquors, the author proceeds to “thow in what nan. 
ner the habice may be cured in the more hardened and inveterate 
drinkers. ‘This may be effected, he fays, by attending to and ob 
ferving a fimple rule, ‘* to bear and forbear. To bear the prefent 
want of their accuitomed liquor, and to forbear ever after to tafe 
it.” P. 28. ‘The author does not, however, entirely depend upon the 
eficacy of this laconic ap: othegm, but recommends to his patients, 
to enter into a voluntary bond, ;with an obligation to forfeit a fum of 
money if they fhall tafte fpirituous liquors, he a time to be limited; 

and this obligation is to be renewed until the habit fhall be entirely 
conquered. ‘The advice is certainly good, though not extremely dif- 
ficult to difcover; but, as the end propofed i is “highly defirabie, we 
hope it will prove fuccefs ful. The eflay is addrefled to the Bath 
and Weft of England Society, inftituted for the encoura gement of 
agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce, who voted the author 
their honorary premium, and direéted the difcourfe to be printed, 


that the members might be enabled to diitribute it in their refpective 
diftricis, 


Arr. 61. The Works of Charles Vial de Sainbel, Profeffor of Veten- 
nary Medicine. To which is prefixed a jhort Account of his Lift 
dn Tuite: alfa the Origin of the niggas College in Loudon, 40. 
128 pp. 2l. 2s. Martin and Bain, 1795. 


Mr. Sainbel having been ruined by the revolution in France, which 
not only deprived him of the refources conferred by the monarch, but 
alfo of a benefactor in M. de Fleffeille (the fecond victim of popular 
fury) who had allowed him an annuity of five hundred livres, deter 
mined to fettle in England. In the year 1790 he artra¢ted the notice 
of the Odiham Society for the Improv ement of Agriculture, &c. and 
on the 8th of February, 179", a committee from that fociety, 

ed by feveral gent lenen in London, or. hed themfelves from 
a ut . bake to form an infttrution c alled The Veterinary C lege ¢ of Lon- 
don, of which they ‘pp inted Mr. S. Profedor. The Duke of Not 
thuimberland bee: ume their prefident, and fevera] other noblemen and 
“nilemen took the offices of viee-prefidents and direfors. From 
this time the College continued, we are told, to flourifh, till the death 
of M. Sainbel, on Auguit 23, 1793. Lee polthumous volume is 
{welled out to an unnece lary {Zz by the mode of printin S, but may 
probably be of fervicé in promoting a branch of medicine, which 
hitherto has but feidom been confidered {cientifical!v. 


MISCELLANIES. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 62. Tras publifbed at the Cheap Repofitory for moral and reli- 
gious Publications. 12mo, Between 4 and g00 pp. 4s. 6d. 
neatly bound, Marfhall, Queen-ftreet, Cheapfide. R. White, &c. 
1796. 


We were greatly pleafed at receiving, in this little volume, a ftron 
proof of the fuccefs of the moft benevolent and judicious undertakin 
that has lately been conceived. For the thought, and chiefly for the 
execution of this plan, the nation (we will fay no lefs) has been in- 
debted to the well-known worth and talents of Mrs, Hannah More; 
who judged, very wifely, that the molt effectual way to counteratt 
the trafh that is ufuaily circulated at a low price, was to circulate, 
fill more cheaply, compofitions of a better tendency. In this excel- 
leat defign, fupported by the zeal of the Bifhop of London, and 
many other perfons of eminent fituation, Mrs. More has laboured 
molt fuccefsfully. A large fubfeription has been procured, repofito- 
ries have been opened, and the prefent volume contains nearly fifty 
{mall publications, ali affording ufeful entertainment on moral and 
religious inftruction, So great has been the fale of thefe admirably 
executed tracts, that about two millions have been printed, in different 
forms, fince March 1795, befides great numbers in Ireland. The 
hawkers are fupplied with them ata cheap rate, and they already 
fupplant, in moft places of fale, the nonfenfe, or worfe, that was 
betore offered to the purchafers. ‘The ttacts are in general written 
vith much ingenuity and judgment; they are plain enough to be 
underltood by the loweft reader, and attractive enough to pleafe all 
clafles. Molt heartily do we with continuance of fuccefs to this 
patriotic plan, and hope that’ our notice of it may contribute effectually 
to that end, 


Arr.63, Military Obfervations, in a Tour through Part of France, 
French Flanders, and Luxembourg. By ‘f. C. Pleydell, Eq. late 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and Equerry to the Duke of Gloumcefler. 4t0. 
Ti pp. 7s.6d. Wingrave. 1795. 

We do not think thefe obfervations will add much to the military 
reputation of the author, or furnifh any great degree of information 
to thofe who with to koow the ftate of the French frontier. ‘They 
have alfo been fuppreffed fo long, that the Greater part of thofe which 


relate to the French army had become obfolete, even before the revo- 
lution, 


Art. 64. Military RefleAions on the Attack and Defence of the City of 
London, 3c. By Lieutenant-Colonel George Hanger. 8v0. 118 ppe 
3s. Debrett. 1795. ' 


Had Cr lonel Hanger communicated the contents of this pamphlet 
Gonlidentially, either to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to the 
Comnander 
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Commander in Chief, we think he would have deferved the thanks of 
his country ; but we are at a lofs to guefs how he will juftify the pub. 
lic expofure of what he conceives to be the moft vulnerable part of 
the Britifh empire.. For the fame reafon that we objeé to this publi. 
cation, we fhall avoid entering into any difcuffion of the fubject of it, 
and fhall only regret, that the Colonel’s claiiical or grammatical know. 
ledge does not keep pace with his military fcience. In one point, 
however, we fully agree with him, namely, that as the French, by ac. 
quiring poffeflion of Holland, have turned the left flank of Britain, 
it is neceffary that a new fyttem of defence fhould be adopted by this 
country, and government feems, in fome degree, to have paid atten. 
tion to his advice, by the chain of pofts which they eftablithed laf 
year round the county of Kent. ‘This book appears to us to be a fuf- 
ficient anfwer to thofe who doubt the neceflity of fo large a force as 
has been raifed for internal defence. It alfo proves, we think, that 
nothing but the moft abfolute neceffity fhould induce this kingdom to 
make a peace with the French, while the Texel, the mouths of the 
Waal, or the Scheld remain under their dominion. We do not, how- 
ever, implicitly fub{eribe to the inode of defence which the Colonel 
propofe:, nor do we think corps of markfmen would have been a good 
fubttitute for the regiments of light cavalry, which have been raifed, 
The light infantry companies, at prefent attached to every battalion, 
are perhaps the beft chaffeurs in the world, being equally qualified for 
ating in line, or fordefultory warfare ; and in a detenfive war, where 
an enemy is to be perpetually harraffed, and their fupplies cut off,.bo- 
dies of light cavalry can act with more promptitude and effect, than 
irregular corps of infantry, however active and alert they may be. 
Of all troops perhaps the horfe-artillery, fupported by cavalry, is the 
beit calculated for this fervice, 

In the duties of a partizan, Colonel Hanger difplays confiderable 
abilities, but when he becomes a theoretical politician, and enters into 
calculatious on the fubjeét of corn, we muft remind him of the old 
adage, ‘* ne futor ultra crepidam ;” and before he writes another pa 
thetic addrefs to his ‘* brother foldiers,” upon the abufe of their pay, we 
would recommend to him to inform himfelf what their pay is, whica 
the firtt foldier he meets in the ftreets will probably be able to inform 


him. 


Art. 65. Letters, written in Prance, to a Friend in London, betvyeen 

ihe M. nth of Nowe mber, 1794, and the Month of May, 17959 
Maoyjor Tench, of the Marines, late yf bis Mayefty J Ship Alexanath 
$vo. 48s. Johnfon, 1796. ; 


Major Tench was taken prifoner by the French in Admiral Bligh’s 
fhip, the Alexander, and he relates agreeably enough the incidents 10 
which he was witne!s during his captivity. ‘The book is no further at 
Importance than to fhow the ftrong contraft between the treatment 
fhown by the French to their prifoners, and the humane and generous 
tendernets which the Englith, on all occafions, teltify to their enemies 
Some anecdotes of particular places and individuals are interfperled, 
the commemorating which probably beguiled-the weary hours of Ms 
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jor Tench, and will alfo contribute to the entertainment of his 
readers. 


Art. 66. The Life of Caius Fulius Cefar, drawn from the moft au- 
thentic Sources of Information. By Charles Coote, L.L.D. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Longman. 1796. 


The author fays he was induced to this undertaking, by not having 
feen the life of Cafar in any feparate publication, and proteffes to have 
drawn his materials from the beft and original fources. ‘The ftyle is 
good, the references appear to be faithful, and the volume will be 
found ufeful and amufing to young ftudents. The more material 
circumftances of Czefar’s life are fo familiar even to fchool boys, that 
we doubt how far in point of circulation the expectations of the wri- 
ter will be anfwered, 


Art. 67. The Ranger, a Colleion of periodical Effays, infcribed to the 
Reverend T. Atwood, M. A, by ihe Hon. M. Hawke and Sir R, 
Vincent, Bart. 2 Vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Martin and Bain, 


This is a kind of ‘ger which has of late multiplied upon 
the public, which may be confidered perhaps asa proof of at leaft its 
local fuccefs, The Ranger probably does not afpire to a place in the 
firft rank, but it may be reckoned very high in the fecondary clafs of 
fimilar performances. Some agreeable and elegant, if not animated 
verfes, are inter{perfed with lively fpecimens of tales, didactic and 
moral eflays, with occafional attempts at humour, which are far from 
unfuccefsful. ‘Thefe volumes wil! avail to amufe thofe vacant hours, 
which, from the want of fuch refources, would perhaps be far lefs 
profitably employed. 


Arr. 68. The Fable of Cupid and Pfyche, tranflated from the Latin of 
Apuleius ; to which are added, a poetical Paraphrafe on the Speech of 
Diotima in the Banquet of Plato, four Hymns, with an Introduétion, 
in which the meaning of the Fable is unfolded, 8VO. US2pp. 45- 
Leigh and Sotheby. 1795. 


The ftory of Cupid has been again and again tranflated, and is pro- 
bably familiar to every defcription of our readers, Mr. Taylor, 
whofe diligence we fhould be glad to fee exercifed more beneficially 
to himfelf, as well as to the public, tells us, rhat this fable was de- 
figned to reprefent the lapfe of the human foul from the intelligible 
world tothe earth, At his mode of making out this pofition, fome 
will {mile, and others will ftare. We fhall only obferve of his tranf- 
lation, that it is faithful, but exceptionably tumid in point of ftyle, 
though perhaps Mr. T. ftudied to make it fo. The author mutt not 
be offended with us if wethoneftly confefs, that we can by no means 
praife his poetry, We will not give extracts which would degrade Mr, 
T. in the public opinion, but we.muft in juftice obferve, that his lines 
are generally heavy and profaic. 

In his appendix, Mr. Taylor accufes us of malevolence, and attri- 
butes the imperfeétions of his Izbours on Paufanias to the indigence 
of 
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of his circumftances, which compelle ‘d him to finifh his taf in the 
{pace of ten months. ‘Vhe cl oo of malevolence againit a man of 
whom we never had the moft diltant knowledee, and again{t whom 
nt oe not pofibly have any prejecios, we thal only generally re, 
pel, by declaring that, in our criticifms on Paufanias, we were in- 
fluenced bv no perfonal cont iderations, nor indeed any thing e elfe than 
a fenfe of duty. Mr. I’. may be affured that his co! plaints of indi- 
gence excite in us the fincerett commiferation, This is a circumflance 
of which we had no knowledge, and we he aruly hope it may never 
again impede Mr, Taylor’s efforts to acquire the meed of literary 
ame. 


Art. 69. Letters onthe Drama. 8vo. 35. 6d. Elmfly. 1796. 


Thefe letters are from the fame pen as the Battle of Eddington, 
and are entitied to the fame kind of commendation, A gentleman 
who writes for his amufement, and without any views of future ade 
vantage, is ta 2 apt to difdain the minuter rules of compofition, indifs 
penfably neceflary not enly to an author by profelion, bur to the 
laws of perfect compotition. ‘Thefe letters are twelve in number, and 
eyince, amidit fome carelefs and fome fuperiicial obfervations, an 
excellent underftanding, and a good tate, 


Art. 70. Ax biftor - Defcription of Dunkirk, from its Origin in 646 
to the Year 1785. » HE. Dist. 4to, 51 pp- Faden. $5. 17946 


This is a ranilatic on of a manufcript written for the ufe of M, 
Calonne, when miniter of K rance, which was pure hafed in the fale 
of that nobleman’s library. ltis exceedingly well drawn up, and d 1S 

efs oftentatr us and more impartial than any French work we have 
ever read, wherein the interelis of forei: gn powers were fet in Oppo fition 
to thofe of France. It will afford both information and ame fenient 
to thofe wh © are curious to know of what importance Dunkirk is tu 
this kinggom, ‘There are feveral weil engraved plans, which, of 
courfe, enhance the price. 


Arr.71. The Coin Collefor’s Companion, being a d:feriptive Alpha 
betical Lif? of the modern provincial, political, and giher Copper Coit. 
r2mo. spp. 6d. Spe nce. 1795. 


A catalogue of no lefs than four hundred and twenty coins, the 
Vv: ut : of many among which may be judged by this, that.one of them 
is Nr. Spence (the publifher) himfelf, feven months imprifoned, as 
jt exprefles, for high treafon in 1794. 


Ar r. 72-6 The Tri uinph of Aen, over Friendftip, an F fc for 
ihe i LES « By a Lady. 12mo,. S. 6d. Cadell and Javies. 
I ~96. 
This performance is by'a Lady, and one of confiderable talents, yet 
we cannot help lamenting that the object, which is to prove that true 


friendthip is incompatible with the ftate of fafhionable manners, has not 
I been 
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been more perfpicuoufly marked. Her attempts at irony are fome- 


times not unfuccefsful, but are liabl+ to the fame imputation of 


want -of clearnefs. A good and feeling difpofition is, however, 


to be traced without ambiguity, 
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Art.73. Anthologia Greca, five Poctarum Grecorum lufus. Ex ve- 
cenfione Branckii. Indices et Commentarium adjecit Frideticus Ja- 
cobs. Tom. J. VIL and 250 pp. text; Tom. Jd. 264 pp. Tom. 11h, 
254 pp. Tom. IV. 300 pp. in 1. 8vo. Leipfic, 1794; Price 4 
rixd. 16 grt. on writing-paper, and 36 rixd. 8 gr. on common 
paper. 


Art.74. <Anthohgia Greeay five Poctarum Grecorum lnfus, Ex tee 
cenfione Brunckil. Tom. V. gui ludices complectitur. 


f 


Likewife with the feparate title, 


Art.7°. Indices in Epigrammata, que in Anale&is veterum Poctarum 
a Brunckio editis reperiuntur. Audétore ¥riderico Jacobs. Leipfic, 
1795. Wand 443 pp.in8vo. Pr. 1 rixd. 16 gr. 


The fir four of thefe volumes exhibit only an exatt copy of the 
text of the epigrams from the Avalecia of Brunck. Mr. Facobs has in- 
deed admitted the corrections recommended in the volume of notes, by 
the former editor, into the text, and inferted in their proper places the 
epigrams he found there. Of the caufes by which he was in- 
duced to make fo few alterations in the arrangement of this work, and 
none at all in the ftate of the text, he {peaks with becoming modefty. 
We do not, however, {cruple to fay, that had Mr. J. ventured to form 
a plan for himfelf, and confided more in his own judgment, the work 
would have been executed in a very different, and better manner. 
There is at prefent in it a total want of unity, harmony, and comple- 
tion ; qualities to which the former editor, with all his enthufiafm, 
feenis to have been perfectly indifferent. It is indeed exceedingly diffi- 
cult to conceive upon what plan this collection was formed. We think, 
however, that we are juftified in aflerting, that many pieces are indebt- 
ed for the places which they occupy in it to mere accident only, as the 
editor was unwilling to conform to the choice of the more ancient 
poets, as pointed out in the well-known Proemium of Meleager, and 
could not well include all the reft under the vague title of Lu/us Poe- 

tarum. 
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rarum. ‘To Mir. Facobs it appeared an objection to the Analeda that 
the Gnomological remains ot Solez and M:muermus, the Lambi of the 
younger Simouides, the odes of Sappho and Erizne, the hymns of Cai. 
limachu:, the Idyliia of the Bucolic writers, the Si/li of Timon, the 
>... . F save Ff, ehoter upat 3 : 
Parodies of Matron, thould have found iheir way into it, as they cers 
tain! do not belong to the clafs of epigrams, though they might 
without dificulty have been adinitted into the Corone of Meleaser 
and Philip. He therefore chole to exclude them from this collection, 
whilit he retained at the fame time the lyric fragments of Archilochus 
and Bacchylides, of the Cean Simonides and the writers of Scolia, to- 
gether with ihe elegies of ‘Fon, Crates, Phanocles, and other compo- 
fitions of a fimilar kind. ‘To confine our obfervations to the elegiac 
poets only, if the fragments juft mentioned appeared to claim a piace 
in this colle€tion, why fhould not likewife the poems of Tyrteus, the 
elegics of /uphorion and Alexander, which being lefs generally known, 
were omitted in the 4nalea, and the ftill more excellent pieces of the 
two Colophonian bards, Xewocles and Hermefianax, have been re. 
ceived intoit?) ‘To the laft Bruxck would doubtefs not have objected, 
if the fecond edition of the Bgifole Critice ot Rubnken had come into 
his hands, We pafs over many other pieces preferved by A:henen:, 
Wheiher Mr. J. has referved :hem for his fupplemental volume we 
cannot tell, as an the prelace thefe deficiencies are not noticed. A 
diligent fearch after whatever may with propriety be called epigram, 
particularly when compoled by any of thofe writers who have already 
been honoured with a place in this collection, fhould, in our judg- 
ment, be itrongly recommended to him, as being more immediately 
connecied with the avawed plan of this work. For even in regard to 
thefe, the imperte¢tion is equally great, and more ftriking. It is a 
circumftance calculated to deceive the reader, when he obferves now 
and then an epigram introduced, whichis not to be found in the 4xa- 
iefa (as for example, tom. i, p. 138) 1f the fame is not done with 
refpe‘t to others inferted even by H. Stephens in his Anthologia, and 
for the omiffion of which Braxck had been cenfured by the Dutch Re- 
viewers, Bibi, Crit. vol. i, p. ti. p. 28. &c. Befides the epigrams 
of Meleager, of Anyte, and of Afel piades, which are mentioned there, 
thofe of the Hom-ride are likewife wanting, as alfo four by Azacreon, 
to be feund in the Jaft Leipfic edition, together with the introductory 
poem to the collection of Aevathias (Fabric. Biblioth, Gr. vol. it. 
». 692) and others, which we hope have not efcaped the obfervation 
of the editor, We fhould likewife be glad to dire& his attention 
more efpecially to the ’Adsemcla, among which the greateft additions 
might be made-to the clafs of infcriptions. Here we fhould with 
more particularly that a proper diftin€tion fhould be made between 
the ’Emiyg2 pas drawn up for general infpection, and found on public 
wonuments, and the mere fports of fancy, called by Maffei exercita- 
menta; and thatin regard to the former, that order of time fhould be 
«bferved to which Branck had indeed not attended in thefe poems, 
but of which however he had expreffed his approbation, in preference 
to the common divifion into books firft introduced by Agathias. ‘The 
Ars critica lapidaris of the celebrated Maffei, joined with a variety of 
re.carks ditperfed through the works of modern amtiquaries, might 
greatly 
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preatly facilitate this undertaking. The famous infcription ia the 
Nan ian Library, brought from the 1 evant in 1758, fhould have ap- 
pe ared at the head of this lit. This feems, ews ever, to have been 

entirely overlooked, though by Zanetti ( Due antichiffime Greche Anjeri- 
iow, fptegate e indirizzate a §. LE. il Sign. G.1 nam, Venet. 1755, 


qt0.); the editor of Daniel fecundum LXX. é Vetraplis Origents, 1772, 
p. 388 3 Villoifon (ia Aneedot. Grec. tom, it. pe 120.); Bayer (de 


Numis Hebreo-Samaritanis, Valent. 1781, cap. ix.) and others, it is 
thought highly deferving of further elecidation, In regard to the 
reli, ancient aid modern. pieces are here thrown promifeaoufly toge- 
ther. Metrical infcriptions of a later date the editor of the 4: caleéta 
appears indeed intentionally to have rejected (fee Lie. in vol. iit. 
* 258). Unfortunately alfo others of refpettable antiquity have 
ed the fame fate; as, for inftance, that which was publifhed: by 
Conf in the /nfeript. Atric. (Hlorent, 1752); from the Marmor Sponia- 
num (Spon. pop. atiic. 4.) p. i. Vill; another difcovered at D. iphi in 
the Inf rip. antig. ot Cyriacus of Ancona (Rom, 1749) Ps XXVilL; feve- 
ral in Falconerium fcript. Athletic. (Rom. 1668, as .alfo in Gronov, 
‘Thefaur. vol. viii}; and in Buonarrotti O/ervaz. pra aleuni Frame 
menii dt vafi antichi di vetro (Florent. 1716) among which one ts par- 
ticularly diitinguifhed by the corre Gions made in it by Maffii, Art. 
Critte. lapidar. p. tro. That this fhould be the cafe in regard to 
— as have been very recently difcovered ; as, for example, one 
ound at Eleufts —_ Prolegom, ad Hom. Iliad. p. lv), and another 
at t Naples (Bibl, d. a. Litt. Il. Se. Ined. p. 3) mult, of coerfe, be 
expeGed, Of the antiquarian colle€tions made by Fadbretti, Muratort, 
and Chandler, Brunck ha indeed availed himfelf; but even here a 
careful revifion of thefe materials would have amply rewarded the ine 
dultry of the editor. 
in refpeét to the text of the prefent Authologia, it is, as we have 
already obderved, exactly formed on that of “Branch, the ground of 
which is known to be the copy of the Sa/mafan Mo, taken by Boze 
bier. It has lone been matter of ju c mplaint that Brunck has, 
in none of hus o ther works, in fo arbitrary a manner, made the send. 
ings of ancient MSS. give way to conjedtures often recommended only 
by. the name of their author, or, perhaps, at the molt, by the con- 
— opinion of fome other critic. He endeavours indeed occa- 
ionally to atone for this unfatisfattory mode of criticifm, by the 
so acknowled gme nt of his errors. In all fuch intances, fays 
the preface, the new editor has thought it incumbent on him to reftore 
the fcriptura membranarum, and to mark the premature correction in 
notes placed under the text. Notwithftanding this declaration, we 
have not unfrequently found that the falfe correction, though Br, had 
in the moft decided manner pronounced judgment on it, {till retains 
its place in the text, whiift the old reading, or better emendation, is 
hanifhed to the notes; as in Me/eag. xii. 33 exvill, 2: and Alcens 
Meffinius U1. 2, We conceive that Mr. J. will hereafter, in his com- 
mentary, find | frequent occafion to vindicate againtt hafty conjectures, 
readings of the MSS. which he has not now, in oppofition to the 
authorit ty of the AvaleGa, ventured to re-admit into the text, fach as, 
Friune iii, Ae Xk [ATH y Teey (comp. Meleag. ? CXxy) Myc hs S$» Wrncov 5 
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More repreien fible is the conduét of the editor; where he allows not 
only con} ectur s tor which there may be reafonable grounds (as, for 
anitance, Me/ ‘ag. iv. 7. comp. Barmann. ad Propert. p. 698) bat 
Kikewife others of ac yntrary Re ‘feription to retain thei r places in the 
text,, without informing us what was betore the vulgar reading ; as, 
for exa: nple, agiin in Meleac, Ixiv. 4 . Ixxxvi. 2. xciii. 5- (where 
the em mendati vy propofed by Ma» fo, in “his edition, P+ 37> fhould be 
adopted.) So ta Scol. x. tom. i. p. 89, ‘Opmizy 18 a change fug. 
gelted by Cafa ubon, which deftroys the Hendecafyilable that ought to 
run thus: q@roirev untip’ ‘Odvwniav deidw. Indeed, in regard to the 
meafures, the Scolia, which have, perhaps, futtered moit in this 
reipedt, require the affiftance of a Bentley, or a Reiz; and fhould, in 
our opinion, be reformed on the model of that on Harmodius and Arij- 
zegiton, which appears to have come downto us with lite or no ai- 
teration. 

Upon the whole then, we do not hefitate to fay, that, though fome 
progrefs may have been made by the publication of the prefent work, 
it can by no means be contidered to be a coi pplete edition of the 
Anthologia, nor fuch a one as might have been expetied from 
Mr. J., if he had not fo fnaly confined himfelf to the readings ap- 
proved of by the author of the Avale&a. It mutt indeed be owne 
that many of the corrections fuggefted by other writers, are little more 
than mere /vfs ingenii; whilt, onthe contrary » the neceflity of others 
is fo evidenr, that it cannot but {trike us at the firft ficht. Such are 
in Meleag. vit. 4. epylae pointed oat in the Biblioth. Crit. Ixxxix, ¢, 


Lnint. Max. xi. $. Aa arp, with a change in the punctuation. Still 


spiogaxis ty xinev by Manf >» the alrerations recommended by Ruda- 
ken, Anti phil x! Ve 3543 with others which would probably have oe- 
curr ze to ivir. le his bicli, as, M. leag. i. 7: MeAavw. tor MeyceArmrarian 5 


Arijlon, to. ii. p. 235. n. ii. (Anal. tom. i. p. 2538) xvadw inflead 
of xiadte: and, in tne fame place, way for cue, according to 
the rea2din2 ot Brunck s Of cnux, as it is in Reifke, Anthol., pe bot. 
Comp. 4ua/. tom. i. p. 24.3. n. IXxvii. 

Of the #74 volume, containing the indexes, an account will be 
given in our oext number. 


I T A L ™: . 


Arr. 7S. Heb ‘braicarum An tiquitatum bp in lucem editium él in duos 
libros diffributum, an@ore Jofeph Maria Pulci-Doria, San@a@ Metropo- 
hitava Neat inet é i) ke Canonico Pr fbyi tero. Liber J. 319 pps 
Liber as 288 pp. 4to. Naples. 

The a author has, in this work, availe d himfelf more frequently of 
the writings of ancient than of modern times 5 and though we are 
exprefsly informed that he is very converfant in the prefent Kuropean 
languages, 1 certainly does not appear from thefe volumes, that bei 18 
at all ac aint ed with the names of Michaélis, Faber, and others, who 
have difting uithed themfelves in this department of literature. Nor 


has he paid any atiention to the writings of modern travellers, who, 
notwithflanding 
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antwithftanding the late date of their accounts, may contribate effen- 
tially to the elucidation of Hebrew antiquities. For as the Arabs 
and Hebrews have unquettionab! y one conmynon origin, it cannot be 
* dou): red but their manners und wu! age sm if, at lealt in _ more an- 
cient times, have b en nearly oe fame ; sand that th ef prit eval man- 
ners have remained, tn a great meafure, unadulterated am ve the free 
Arabs, we may e afily ted conti ince, on a comparifon of the relations 
of modern travellers with the biblical accounts. The auther has, 
however, drawn very largely from the works of the Rabbinsand Tal- 
mudical writers. Indeed this is what principally characterizes thie 
volumes now before us, into which, among other more important m 
ter, the ridiculous ftories retailed by them, are too frequently.ad) ined, 
What perfon employed i iu making refearches into the ufeful parts of 
Hebrew antiquities woul 1, for inftance, wifh to learn from the author 
of the Z-ror Hamor that, in the Decalogue there are contained 613 
letters, and fo many precepts? Or, from the Talmudiits, that no im- 
pleinents of iron were fc sand neceffary in the build oy of t 1c Temple, 
the {tones being all cut and polithed by a certain worm? It is owing 
to this predilection for the Rabbins, that Mr. P. D. not unfre: yuently 
prefents his readers with what may more properly be denominated 
jewith than Hebrew antiquities, The only fource of Hebrew anti- 
quities on which we can fafely depend, are the b ocks ¢ f the Old Te. 
tament, both canonical and ap ocryphal, rightly underftood.. That the 
author likewife fo often refers to paflag ies in the Fathers, is to be af- 
cribed to the practice of thofe of his own c communion, to which we 
fhould therefore not have objecied, if he had fhown greater judoment 
in the felection of them, What good purpofe can pofibly be antwered 
bv the quotation of paffages hike the following, vol. i. p. 148: Tra- 
— beatae inguit Hieronymus, quod Eliezer ix fan@ificatione ejus, hic 
eff, in circumcifione juraverit. Nos autem dicimus, jurgy Je eum in femine 
brah, e, quod off C bry us, quia ex tllo nafeiturus erat juxta Ex angels}, “9 
Mattheum loquentem : ibe g: enevationis Fefu Chrifi flit David, filit 
Abraham. Nor are we altogether fatisfied with the order adopted by 
the author in this work. ir muift indeed be confefled, chat all the 
part from cc, 2. of the 1. book toc, 13, does really belong to the reli- 
gious antiquities of the Hebrews ; but from c. 14 to c. 21, we have 
an account of their domeftic economy, whil# in cc. 22-5, ri author 
again returns to the confideration of their religious fervice. Payee 
c.26toc. 30, Mr. P. treats of their ancient political eltab thane it, 
which cy 31-5 of the 2d volume have likewtfe a reference. Again 
the 36 chapter relates to Profelytes, and, of courfe, to their ece leGaiti- 
cal ar itiquities ; whereas , inc. 37, an_account is given of their mar- 
rages, which appert: ain more Rtridtly to their domeitic regimen, From 
c. 38 toc. 43, the fubject of their political governme nt is a: rain re- 
fumed ; and, laitly, i inc. 44, he enters on that of their different feéts, 
and religious opinions. The contents of the Je ‘ond book have litle 
or no relation to Hebrew ant: quities, the 16. ¢ hap ter on the Talmud 
of the Hebrews only excepted, w hich, if the author had in the intro- 
duftion to this work prefented hts readers ais an effay on the fources 
ot the Hebrew antiquitics, would certainly have deferved a place tn 
a. The remaining chapters would alfo have been better adapted to 
fuch 
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fuch an introdution to the O. T, or toa work on the fubje&t of Rab. 
binical literature, than to the prefent one, Some opinions, which are 
at lealt very problematical, are hkewife maintained by our author, 
Thus, for taftance, it will hardly be generally allowed, that the Hebrew 
language is coéval with the world itfelf, as fome arguments might be 
adduced to fhow that it ts only a daughter of the firf language ; but 
it is dou dilels mott probable, that the ancient Samaritan was the He. 
hrew alphabet, and that the vowel points were added by the Maforeths, 
"Chat it was the inteation of Mr, P. to give a full account of the He 
brew antiquities is evident. Notwithitanding this, we find, on the 
one hand, many onaflions in this work, with which others, profeffedly 
lefs comprehenfive, cannet be charged, apd, on the other, much ex. 
trancous matter, whic was by no means necefiary in order to render 
Ht complete. In chapter ui. which treats of the ‘Tabernacle of the 
Congregation, Mr. P. might have taken the opportunity to inform 
his readers, that the religious fervice of the anctent Hebrews was, at 
firft, performed in the open atr, then under fhady trees, or in the 


eroves, Which may indeed be proved from records preferved in the book 
of Genefis. The mountains weré alfo, in thofe remote times, the 


fcene of this fervice, thoagh, to prevent them trom falling into idola. 
try, this practice was atterwards prohibited. So likewife, in p. 295 
where the injan@tion not toappear in the Teimple empty-handed is 
mentioned, the author might have added, that this commandment mok 
prohably originated in the cuftom of the eaftern people, who were 
never allowed to approach their earthly governors without {uch pre. 
fents. P. 8g, the mufic of the Hebrews is greatly extolled, on account 
of the very extraordinary effects which it 1s faid to have produced, 
though Mr. P. does not believe that the Hebrews were acquainted 
with harmony, but takes it for granted that the different voices fung in 
unifon, and that therefore the mafic of this nation was remarkable for 
iis fimplicity. It has not once occurred to him to hint, that the ex. 
alted nature of the matter itfelf may poffibly have coatributed not a 
little to produce this ef@&. Had Mr. P. read Herder’s Gei/) der Hes 
briifchen Poéke, he would, from vol. ii. p. 272, have been enabled to 
aflign a probable reafon why David’s mufic was found powerful enough 
to difpel the melancholy of Saul. In p. 171, the author obferves that 
it was ufual with the Hebrews to: prefent each other with clothes, 
which remark might have been confirmed from the accounts of mo- 
dern travellers, by whom we are informed that this is ftill the cuftom 
among the ealtern people. In the fame mauner the author has barely 
mentioned the circumitance of the Hebrews living in tents, which 
might certainly have been further illuttrated by referring to modern 
travellers. So aguin in vol. ii. p. 3, where he treats of the fucceffion 
of the Lraelitith kings, nothing is faid of the cullom by which the 
new king inherited the harem of his predeceflors though this is nes 
ceflary to the proper explanation of 2 Sam. xii. 8. Notwithftanding 
thefe defe@s, however, and the very inaccurate manner in which the 
Hebrew, Greek, and even Latin words are often printed, this work will 
be found to contain much ufeful information, drawn chiefly from 
fources which have hitherto been very imperfe&tly explored, and may 
therefore be cunfideied as a valuable acceffion to Biblical Literature. 


: HUNGARY, 
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FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


HUNGARY. 


_ Art. 77. Joannis Bapt. Horvath Abbatis B. ML. de Fevers, Ry Ses 
$. Gotting. Memb. Correfpond. Olin in Regia Scient. Univ. Hunge 
Phy/f. et Mech. Pr “ofel}. El-menta Phyftc ae. Ed. fub bo tit. tertias 
616 pp. in 8vo. with feven plates. Ofen, 1794 
The fecond edition of this work, publifhed in 1792 confifted of 

s70 pp. only, with fix plates, In it the author had jill be ihered to 

the phlogiftic fyltem. At prefent he finds the antiphlogiltic one fup- 
ported by better grounds, ftill maintaining, however, that its fol- 
lowers are not fo averfe to the principle of. in fi vomnal bility itfelf, as 
they are to the mere name of phlogifton, in which he conceives them 
to be right. For the followers of Stahl look upon the principle of 
inflammability to be a fubttance which is of one and the fame nature 
in all inflammable bodies, whereas the antiphlogiftic party denon- 

trate by experiments, that it 1s fomething different in coals, for in- 
ftance, from what it is ia inflammable air, and thar what it isin thefe 
does not exift in fulphur, or phofphosus, thoug! they are both like- 
wife inflammable. By the followers of Stehl this name, therefore, 

, is givento a mere fiction. ‘To call all the differ nt nt principles of in- 

flammability by the common name of phiogifloa mutt, he thinks, be 

productive of confufion. Got. Anz. 


RUSSIA. 


ART. 78. Grigori Sche ‘lech« fs erfle und zrvevte R ife da. rep don 
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iftlichen Ocean nach den Kiiflen von atte rica in den Je 73 3—-g, ncbf 
Befebreibung der von thm neu entdeckion u Lnjeln B Kuh: “fagnak und 
mebrerer andern, Aus dem RuefiXhen uberfetut von 1 , 4 Logan.— 
Gregory rans and fecond | ‘ova es the ae the enilern Ocean 
to the Coaft f Am: rhe >, in 11) e Years 178 9 > witya Defer plion of 
the / a nds 0} ¢ Ki URTAR tak, bs and fer hy , ft fF adycrvucred by 
him. Tra ated fron the "8 1an into the Ge iin LeQi git ee, by we 
Z. Logan. Peterfburg, 1794 
As the account of thefe voyages is not accompanied wich a map, 
it will often be found {carcely eligible to thole perfons who were 
not themlelves of the p: rty. In our author’s deferiprion of the Ame- 
rican ifland Kiktak, of 1 ie deep saidgeiin made on ¢0,000 of its 
inhabi ap by his r prefentation " the grestnefs of the ismprels, 


and of her gracious attention to the welfare of her fubjects, as alfo of 
his fuccefstul attempts to inftruét th efe {avi ages in the principics of the 
Chritian religion, there is cert: aly fom thing extraordinary. To 
fecure their good will to his illuftrious sfovereign, Mr. och. very pru- 
dently avoided the mention of any tribute to be expefed from them, 
leavin ‘ it to the diicretion of. her minifters to adjuft that important 
a0 t hereafter am Ng themfelves.. The author defcribes the inhabi- 


tants of Kiktak, and o% ‘the ne ig hhe uring tilands, n arly in the fame 
Manner in whic he sher Am “ri ‘an if] inders are delineated by (Til- 
Vellers of an earlicr - date. Among the Koliufes on the continent 


were found feveral white perfons, fuch as former navigators have ob- 


tr. . - re } . ik ~ ‘4 + ,e . 4 r 
eee i On tii noern yeas Coa Ol 4 nerica. 
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580 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


_——- 





Though we fully agree in the fentiments of A. Z.’s laf 
letter, we are obli: ved to decline the printing of it, in confis 
deration of the fpace it would occupy. We have, therefore; 
returned it according to his direétion: 

The boyith revenge of Honefius, in making us pay the 
poltage of his letters, or the itrii heavier impofition of makin 
us read them, will not fucceed again, as they will be tere 
to the Polt-Office. . 

Our fagacious and anonymous correfpondent, who com. 
plains of the number of advertifements prefixed to the Britih 
Critic, fhould be informed that they have nothing whatever 
to do with the quantity of matter given in the Review, that 
they increafe intlead of defrauding the revenue, and that they 
are only, as to us, an evidence of acirculation which tempts 
the advertifers to fend ihem. 





~ eee ee ee 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





A very elegant fpecimen of Greek typography is about to 
make its appearanc e fromthe prefs of Adr. Bulmer. Mufeus, 
(or whoever it was that aflumed that name) is the author felea- 

ed, and an Englifh tranflation of the Poem on Here and Lean- 
der will accompany the Greek. 

Mr. Symonds of St. John’s College, Cambridge, is prepare 
ing a tamiliar introduction to the fludy of Botany, for the ufe 
of ladies. It will be printed in one volume, 8vo. with plates. 

The Dilettanti Society have it in con templation to publi! 


a continuation of the work on lonian Architecture, which is 


to be fuperintended | by R. P. Knight, Efq. 


We underltand that there is now under preparation for the 
prefs, An Apology fe or the Believers of the Shi ak/peare Papers. 
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In our laf{ number, p. 381, 1. 25, for foreign rr frozen. 
lind sd. 33, for deferided re dd sferteibe 
p- 384, l. rainy for rabid Ye wap ia. 

p- 408, |. 34, for Lluughton r. Langton 
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